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HYGEIA 


Who’s Who 


in Hygeia 


_tiiness Makes Writer 


Before illness introduced her to a 
new profession, MIRIAM ZELLER 
GROSS was an English teacher, an 
occupation which she _ considered 
anything but dull. It led her from 
such widely differing places as a 
rural school in Alabama, where she 
traveled by mule over red clay roads 
from home to school, to the South 
China Sea. She worked in Manila 
and Cavite, Philippine Islands, teach- 
ing in government schools until ill 
health forced her return to the states 
where she entered a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium. Editing the sanatorium 
journal developed Mrs. Gross’s inter- 
est in writing and after her recovery 
she turned to the literary field in 
earnest. Her articles generally are 
on medical topics and they are 
familiar to readers of HyGer1a, which 
has published many of them in the 
past. Her subject this month is 
surgical sutures, and the story begins 
on page 440. 


Knows About Toys 


LOIS K. IDE, R.N., teaches pediatric 
recreational-occupational therapy to 
student nurses in Columbus Ohio’s 
Children’s Hospital. Her interest in 
toys has resulted in articles on the 
aspects of toy buying and use. Since 
toys are of great interest to infants 
and small children, Mrs. Ide feels that 
parents should be educated in the 
proper selection of them. In_ this 
month’s article, “Toys Children Pre- 
fer,” she covers the subject of toys 
children like at different ages. In 
earlier issues of HyGe1a she has dis- 
cussed the points which make up a 
good toy from the viewpoint of con- 
struction and _ sturdiness, and has 
offered a charted purchasing guide 
for toys. 


Health Educator 


Director of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and _ Associate Editor of 
Hyceia, W. W. BAUER, M.D., received 
his medical degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, after under- 
graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin. Almost from his days of 
internship he has been active in pub- 
lic health and health education work, 
serving as school physician and epi- 
demiologist in Milwaukee, his home 
town; as commissioner of health in 
Racine, Wis.; as lecturer in public 
health at Marquette University; and, 
since 1932, as an active director of 
the A. M. A.’s Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation. The Bureau, under his leader- 
ship, sponsors and directs weekly 
health broadcasts, biweekly telecasts, 
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There’s a great day ahead 





modern engineering...and when those 


whose driving experience was limited 


during the war years renew their skill. 
PN 


Right now, cars 


over 8 years of age, many with parts and 
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~» badly worn. The older your 


drive. If you aren’t sure your car is safe, 


protect yourself and others by heghing 





You can help reduce the traffic accident 
toll which has been rising steadily since 
the war's end. For a check list of vital 
parts you should have inspected regu- 
larly, and for driving suggestions on 
how you can help reduce traffic acci- 
dents, send for Metropolitan’s pamphlet. 
Just ask for Booklet 66-Z. 
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HYGEIA 
prepares movies and pamphlets on 
various health subjects, and performs 
other public services, with the view 
of informing people on the causes 
and prevention of disease. Dr. Bauer 
and his wife, Florence Marvyne 
Bauer, are well known wrilers. 
Many of Dr. Bauer’s books are 
classics in the field of health edueg- 
tion, and Mrs. Bauer’s recently pub- 


lished best-selling novel, “Behold 
Your King,” has won widespread 


popularity. 


Internationally Famous 


ARTURO CASTIGLIONI, M.D., cur- 
rently teaching medicine at Yale Uni- 
versity, has for years been inter- 
nationally recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest medical historians, 
Born in Trieste in 1874, Dr. Cas- 
tiglioni took his degree in Vienna 
and studied further in Rome and 
Paris. For a long period he was 
simultaneously chief of the health 
department of the Italian lines and 
professor of the history of medicine 
at the University of Padua. He has 
lectured in many European and 
South American countries, and_ in 
the leading universities of the United 
States. Dr. Castiglioni is an honorary 
member of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine of London, the Academia 
Nacional of Buenos Aires and _ the 
American Association of the History 
of Medicine. His most recent book, 
“Adventures of the Mind,” has just 
been published in this country. 


Allergy Specialist 


KARL D. FIGLEY, M.D., Secretary of 
the American Academy of Allergy, 
received his degree from Jefferson 
Medical College in 1913. Following 
his internship at Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, and King’s County 
Hospital in New York, Dr. Figley 
spent a year as resident at German 
(now Lenox Hill) Hospital, New 
York. After completing his  train- 
ing, he was sent overseas (in August 
1917) as one of the young doc- 
tors on loan to the British during 
World War I. Dr. Figley remained 
in Europe until April 1919, serving 
with the British, French and Ameri- 
can forces. He was discharged from 
the Army with the rank of captain, 
and entered private practice in 1920, 
in Toledo. Since 1930 he has limited 
his practice to allergic diseases. 


Leading Nutritionist 


Interested in such things as cooking 
and sewing from high school days, 
JULIA A. TAYLOR naturally turned 
to those subjects in college, and she 
received her bachelor’s degree in 
home economics from Hampton Inst!- 
tute, Hampton, Va. From Virginia 
she went to New York, continuing te 
follow her major interest at Columbia 
University Teachers College, where 
she earned the Master of Science 
degree in nutrition. Since 1944 Miss 
(Continued on page 410) 
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Objects to Aging 
To the Editor: 

After carefully taking a poll of the 
local citizenry with respect to in- 
creased longevity of the human race 
as a result of medical science, I 
find: 

(1) You are inadvertently dragging 
a bunch of oldsters past their prime, 
to the impairment of daisy crops in 
cemeteries. 

(2) They don’t thank you for it, 
but only have that much longer to 
grunt and groan. 

Why doesn’t the medical pro- 
fession quit patting itself on the back 
and recognize that it is only impeding 
a new generation by patching up its 
precursors? J. M. HENDERSON 
Edgerton, Wis. 


Reader Makes Suggestion 


To the Editor: 

| have enjoyed reading HyGeEIA 
and have found your articles ex- 
tremely helpful in keeping me cur- 
rently informed of new discoveries 
in the medical field. However, I 
have one criticism which I would 
like to offer, in hope that this will 
further improve the quality of the 
Inagazine, 

| find that the titles to the articles 
are of too general a nature and seem 
to have only a vague connection with 
the material. The titles do not give 
any indication of the subject matter 
of the articles and it is only after 
| have read a few lines that I have 
been able to discover what the arti- 
cle discusses. 

I’m sure that you are willing to 
accept any suggestions the readers 
nay have regarding HyGeta, and I 
offer this with the realization that 
every improvement will serve to 
bring the magazine to more people. 

ALMA MASTRANGELO 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Sick Room Hints 
To the Editor: 

More helpful hints for the sick 
room: 

My mother was in bed for weeks 
und the bed rooms are all upstairs, 
so I could never hear her when 
she needed me. I ran a heavy cord 
through serew eyes about every 
6 feet down the stairs and fastened 
« bell to one end and the other end 
{0 the head of her bed. This way 





\_ FA 
I could hear the jingle, and the cord 
was handy for her to reach and ring 
for me. 

The light on the wall bothered her 
so I got an extension cord and put 
a very small light in it and fastened 
it to the springs at the head of her 
bed. That way the bed shaded it so 
there was no glare, but it still gave 
me enough light to see her by. 


Beloit, Wis. Mrs. A. C. Morrissey 


Bachelors Live Longer 
To the Editor: 

In the November 1945 issue of 
HyGe1a, an article by a doctor stated 


that married men live longer than | 


single. In my _ neighborhood the 
opposite is true. There are more 
old bachelors 60 to 96 living than 
married men. The latter die before 
60 of diseases due to excessive use 
of liquor, hard physical work and 
long hours, and of worry, jealousy, 
divorcee, suicide and murder in some 
cases. This is a country district. 

I am unmarried and have worked 
thirty years in a powder mill, han- 
dling dynamite, and have been con- 
tented, free from jealousy and am 
still alive. I have retired and now 
dance, swim, roller skate and enjov 
life at the age of 65. 

; : PATRICK FINNEGAN 
Lodi, Calif. 


Hygeia Saved Life 
To the Editor: 


From time to time letters are pub- 
lished from readers who report that 
they are dissatisfied, sometimes even 
going so far as to say that HyGera 
does not contain any~ information 
they did not already know. The 
smugness of these writers amuses me 
vastly. I am sure these dissatisfied 
readers cannot be as well informed 
as they profess to be. 

HyGe!A has contributed so greatly 
to my understanding of home nurs- 
ing, medical and surgical technic, 
and of what doctors still cannot do, 
that it has helped me in carrying 


out my doctor’s directions during the | 


busy war years. HyGera’s’ well 
chosen and well illustrated articles 
have contributed a great deal to 
my skill in caring for my family in 
accidents and emergencies and at 
‘east once it has saved a life. 

Mrs. Pau C. CONVERSE 
Norfolk, Va. 
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New mothers with new obligations find 
loads of aid and comfort from wearing the 
famous “IT" Bra. This fine maternity 
garment is superior because it has the 
exclusive CONTROLLED UPLIFT fea- 
ture and fit-for-size back. At better stores 
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$1.75. 
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Coming in HYGEIA! 


i 


THE PROBLEM OF EPILEPSY 


by Robert C. Bassett, M.D. 

Dr. Bassett presents here the latest information 
about epilepsy, a disease which for generations has 
been the object of as much superstition, awe, fear and 
shame as any condition known to medicine. Few of 
us yet believe that epilepsy means the afflicted person 
is possessed by devils, but some of our concepts of 
epilepsy are almost as outdated as those of our great- 
grandfathers. 


WHAT ABOUT DIABETIC FEET? 


by Frederic W. Williams, M.D. 

Every diabetic has been warned time and again by 
his doctor that he must give great care and attention 
to his feet. Do you know why? Have you ever seen 
the feet of a person with diabetic gangrene? Reading 
Dr. Williams’ well illustrated article will enabie you to 
answer “yes” to these questions. 


THE DAYS BEFORE 


by Edith L. Potter, M.D. 

Beginning in July HYGEIA will publish a series of 
seven articles by Dr. Potter providing information for 
the expectant mother. Written in an intimate, conver- 
sational, storybook style, we think this serial will be 
welcomed by our readers who are, or who expect to 
become, mothers. 


SINUS COMMON SENSE 


by William W. Bolton, M.D. 

These days a lot of people like to blame their sinuses 
for any pain that occurs from the collar bone to the 
scalp. While the sinuses are, indeed, frequent offenders, 
they are by no means responsible for all the discom- 
fort they are credited with, Dr. Bolton points out 
emphatically. 


THE SUN—FRIEND OR FOE? 


by George C. Andrews, M.D. 

Time was (and still is with some people) when a 
burnt toast skin color was a social necessity for sum- 
mer. We broiled slowly on beaches and roof tops and 
in back yards to achieve it. While most of us still like 
to sunbathe, we have discovered that the sun is a bless- 
ing not unmixed. With the beach and pool weather 
upon us, now is the time to harken to a few words of 
wisdom from a well known dermatologist. 


POISON IVY AND YOU 


by Lester Hollander, M.D. 

In order to keep summer from being a too delightful 
season, Mother Nature has provided a few nuisances 
like mosquitoes, flies and poison ivy—nuisances which, 
when they get out of hand, can cause a great deal of 
trouble. We suggest that you try to avoid poison ivy, 
but, failing that, your doctor can treat it with con- 
siderable success. 
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45” Anniversary 


Since 1901... filling prescriptions with the utmost care 
has been the most important single thing in our business 





This policy is as true today as it was 
45 years ago 
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MRS. RAYMOND MOSS | 
‘I had the usual ‘bootie bother’ with 
Gentry Jean until friends told me about 
Trimfoot Baby Deer ‘ Kickers.’ I was 
surprised to find they did not have to be 
tightly laced to keep them on her feet, and 
when I found that she couldn’t kick them 
off, my worries about crib bruises on 
her feet were over. Now she’s ready for 
alarger shoe. You can be sure it will be 


a Trimfoot.”’ Wine yy ee 


Webster Groves, Mo. 





There is a Trimfoot Baby Deer and 
Pre-School Shoe for your baby in sizes 
to fit— perfectly —from birth to age 5. 
Trimfoot patented ‘‘Cuddle-back”’ heel 
prevents counter creases that force feet 
forward in the shoes, cramping toes 
and hampering normal, healthy growth. 


Write for the free 
book, “Care of Grow- 
ing Feet.’’ Address 





Trimfoot Company, 1 / le , 
Dept. 0-12, Farming- i |: i 
ton, Missouri. LL fe ? 


PRE-SCHOOL 
SHOES 


CABY DEER 
SHOES 














creas, 
| probably is no prospect of an actual 
cure. 
represents replacement of this gland’s 
activities. 
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Diabetes and Insulin 


To the Editor:—In diabetes mellitus 
the discovery of insulin was so 
helpful that I want to know 
whether or not they are working 
on a cure for diabetes. Also I have 


heard they are working on a 
weekly insulin. Is this true? Are 
there any known cases where it 


has been cured? Do patients ever 
come off of insulin? Ohio 


Answer.—Because diabetes is due 
to the failure of a gland, the pan- 
to function properly, there 


Insulin which is administered 


The number of times insulin is 


administered depends on the indi- 
| vidual patient’s needs. 


Research has 
developed a type of insulin which 


‘does not have to be given as often 
|as the older form, and it is possible 


that, in some cases, injection only 
once a week would be satisfactory. 
If a patient is satisfactorily ad- 


|justed by diet and improvement in 


general physical condition, it some- 
times is possible to cease the use of 
insulin or at least to reduce the 
amount required. So many factors 
are involved that only the attending 
physician can determine the advisa- 
bility of such a procedure. 


Seasickness Query 
To the Editor:—I have heard that 
scopolamine is used for seasick- 
ness. We are operators of fishing 
tugs and in training young seamen 
we have the problem of overcom- 
ing this condition. Under what 
trade names is this drug sold? Our 
fishery consists of eight producing 
units. Therefore, we believe this 
medicine would be valuable to us. 
Wisconsin. 
Answer.—Undoubtedly | scopolam- 
ine has been used in seasick reme- 
dies. Many preparations with sed- 
ative power have been employed in 
this way. We do not believe there 
is evidence that scopolamine is better 
than any other sedative in controlling 
seasickness. We suggest you consult 
a local physician regarding obtain- 
ing a prescription which can be used 
routinely without danger of over- 
dosage or serious complications. 


HYGEIA 





Arthritis Data 


To the Editor:—I have been advised 
to write for information about 
cures for arthritis. I have had 
arthritis in the lower left side of 


my back for about ten years. It 
pains constantly. At night the 


right shoulder, arm and fingers get 
numb, and the arm must always be 
covered. 

I am not old, but feel like an 
old woman when the’ weather 
changes. Would a warm dry cli- 
mate help? I shall be obliged for 
any advice. Illinois. 


Answer.—Wisest procedure is to 
place yourself under the care of your 
physician. Treatment of arthritis 
is usually a long procedure and may 
require a variety of approaches. 
Other possibilities should be ruled 
out before a final diagnosis can be 
made. 

In many instances, moving to a 
climate where there are not extreme 
temperature changes proves bene- 
ficial to individuals suffering from 
disorders which appear to be made 
worse by cold or damp _ weather. 
This is not always the case, however, 
and you should rely on your phy- 
sician’s advice. 


Gout Victim 


To the Editor:—lI've been a reader 
and subscriber of your famous 
magazine for years. Will you 


kindly give me some information 
and a diet for gout. May I drink 


coffee? What about vegetables? 
New Jersey. 

Answer.—Gout is believed to be 
the result of an abnormal bodily 
utilization of what are known as 


purin substances. These are found 
in excess in certain substances such 
as tea, coffee and chocolate. They 
are present in some degree in pork 
products and other meats, including 
sweetbreads, liver, kidneys and 
brains. Alcohol is an important fac- 
tor in gout development. Fermented 
liquors are more apt to cause it than 
distilled spirits. Fresh vegetables 
and fruits may be eaten freely, 
although strawberries and bananas 
should be avoided. Milk and eggs 
are acceptable food substances be- 
cause they ire purin free. 

Basic cause of gout in many cases 


is overeating. This is associated 
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with some inherent failure of the 
body to excrete adequate amounts of 
urie acid. | 
Appendicitis Warning | 
To the Editor:—How can you tell) 
appendicitis from gas pain or from 
a common side ache? Is it serious | 
if not treated immediately? 
Ohio. | 
Answer.—There are many ways by | 
which appendicitis can be distin- | 
guished from “gas pains” or other 
iuinor disturbances. The most help- 
ful signs in appendicitis are a slight 
increase in body temperature and an 
increase in the number of white 
blood cells in the blood stream. 
Diagnosis must be made by a phy- 
sician. Selftreatment should not be 
altempted, and it is especially impor- 
lant to avoid taking laxatives. Ap- 
pendicitis can be extremely serious, 
even fatal, if it is not given proper 
attention. The usual cause of death 
if appendicitis is allowed to go too 
long is general infection as a result 
of rupture of the appendix. 


Commercializing Vitamins 
To the Editor:—Will you please in- 
form me about vitamins for glands? 
Several are highly recommended 
by a local health store. 
Michigan. 


Answer.—Commercialization of vi- 
lamins has resulted in a misguided 
wave of enthusiasm concerning their 
potential values as cures. The aver- 
age healthy individual derives suf- 
ficient vitamins if a normal, balanced 
diet is utilized. Unhealthy indi- 
viduals have no way of knowing 
whether vitamins will be helpful or 
what ones should be taken. We 
strongly advise you against accepting 
advertised claims for vitamins, and 
suggest that if you feel you need 
vitamins you should discuss this with 
your physician. This may represent 
a considerable saving to you in health 
and money. 


Atabrine Question 


To the Editor:—Please advise me on 

the present status of atabrine. 

Nebraska. 

Answer.—Quinacrine dihydrochlo- 
ride—also called atabrine under one 
trade name is a synthetic prepara- 
lion developed during the war for 
the treatment of malaria. This drug 
has the ability to suppress manifesta- 
tions of malaria, although when it is 
no longer administered malaria may 
develop. It is considered as satis- 
factory against malaria as quinine, 
und proved of extraordinary value 
because quinine sources were cut off 
by the Japanese. Studies have not 
indicated that it has any serious 
effects on the body. Further research 
along this line is awaited.  Indi- 
viduals taking this drug develop a 
yellowish discoloration of the skin, 
but this is not considered of any 
Tyee as it does not affect the 
iver. 








ACROBAT SHOES 
of BALANCED consTRUCTION 


THAT ENDURE THE 
CONSTANT WEAR OF EVERYDAY 












Because of the Balanced Construction 
of Acrobat Shoes (rigid arch and 
flexible sole), Acrobats provide just 
the right amount of sturdy, strong 
support—still leaving plenty of free- 
dom for action. And the very features 
that give Acrobats this famous fit 

and comfort, also hold the shoes in 


shape for longer wearability. Most 








styles $4.00 to $5.00. See your 


Acrobat dealer. 


Giant fMlustrated Book 


A gay story-color 
book, written in 
rhyme—a gift from 
Tumblin Tim with 
each pair of Acrobat 
Shoes. ov 


ACROBAT SHOE COMPANY « Division of General Shoe Corporation © NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
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Summer Sun Calls for 


SPECTAL 
SKLLV 
LOTION 





Marcelle Special Skin 


Lotion helps retain skin beauty 


right through summer sun 






and fun .. . so soothing to delicate, 
sensitive skin! Use it liberally 

before and after a sun session to guard 
against dryness .. . excellent as 

a powder base and general skin lotion, 
too. Designed especially for sensitive skin 
with known allergens 

omitted or reduced to a minimum. 

Ask your physician. Acceptable 

for advertising in publications of the 


American Medical Association. 


MARCELLE COSMETICS, INC. jin 


1741 N. WESTERN AVE. + CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


COSMETICS 
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Who’s Who 


(Continued from page 404) 


Taylor has been nutritionist with the 
Community Service Society of New 
York. 


On Many Staffs 


Recently discharged from the Army 
Medical Corps, where he attained the 
rank of colonel, PHILIP LEWIN, 
M.D., is associate professor of bone 
and joint surgery at the Northwestern 
University Medical School and _ pro- 
fessor of orthopedic surgery at the 
Cook County Graduate School of 
Medicine. Author of previous HyGera 
articles, his current paper on “Knee 
Disorders” begins on page 430. 


Plan Working Together 


LEE WHITE and MORGAN SMITH 
are both on the staff of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) News. Although both 
are natives of Birmingham, they re- 
newed their acquaintanceship only 
recently, after following separate 
roads for a dozen years. Inde- 
pendently they have done articles 
for several national magazines, and 
now have decided to work together, 
hoping to make it a full time job. 


Housewife and Writer 


Another veteran is MARY L. BURKE, 
who received her education in Mis- 
souri, graduating in 1941 from the 
University of Missouri as a_bac- 
teriology major. After a year of 
graduate work in the _ university’s 
school of medicine, combined with 
a year’s internship in medical tech- 
nology, Mrs. Burke continued as a 
technician in the medical bacteri- 
ology department of the medical 
school until she enlisted in the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 
She became a second lieutenant in 
May 1943 and began her army ser- 
vice with a recruiting assignment in 
Lincoln, Neb. Transferred to Head- 
quarters Seventh Service Command 
Medical Laboratory in Omaha, Neb., 
as Assistant Bacteriologist, she was 
later detailed to the Sanitary Corps 
and promoted to first lieutenant. In 
September 1945 Mrs. Burke was 
honorably discharged from the army 
and is now spending her time as a 
housewife and writer. 


Writing Book 


ETHEL NOYES LOVELACE attended 
Indiana University and graduated 
from Indianapolis City Hospital 
School of Nursing in 1941 as valedic- 
torian of her class. For the first six 
months after receiving her R.N. she 
was assistant clinical instructor and 
was then appointed supervisor of the 
Surgical and Orthopedic Department. 
The latter position she held more 
than three years. Mrs. Lovelace has 
published several articles and at 
present is writing a textbook on nurs- 
ing education. Her article on “Home 
Diversions for the Sick” begins on 
page 428. 
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What good is a pencil — when a child 
can’t see the lessons on the far-far-away 
blackboard . . . when letters and numbers 


dance before his eyes? 


What good is a book — when the type 
is so blurred that it hurts to read? Children 
with neglected eyes don’t know. what's 


wrong—don’t know it is fun to see clearly: 


FUZZY LOOKS 


What good is the teacher’s sincerity 
and skill — when she looks fuzzy, foggy, 
hard to see? Neglected eyes will spoil 

: your child’s vacation too. They might 


even spoil his life—unless you 


HAVE YOUR CHILD’S EYES EXAMINED REGULARLY! 





SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK e« TORONTO ¢« LONDON — 


eereee 














Some summer safety 
measures for your children 


With school letting out and your children playing 
around the house and yard all day, you might find 


« 


this check list of hazards very welcome. 


1. Faulty outdoor play equipment: 
Inspect carefully now for rotted ropes, loose or protrud- 
ing nails. Discard apparatus for which the children have 
grown too heavy. 
2. "Strewn-about” bikes, skates, etc. 
Provide definite places for parking such equipment when 
not in use—well away from stairs and sidewalks. 
3. Sharp-edged garden tools. 
Warn users to stow these implements where they can’t 
fall and where the children can’t fall on them; away from 
play spaces. 
4. Poisons within youthful reach. 
Lock up all poisons, insecticides, dangerous medicines 
... away from temptation for use in children’s versions 
of “first-aid”, “recipes’’, etc. 
If inter ted in further suggestions, write directly to the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 


or refer to your Community Safety Council. srse 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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BOOKS ON HEALTH 








A Psychiatric Primer for the Veter. 
an’s Family and Friends 

By Alexander G. Dumas, M.D. and Grace 
Keen. Cloth. Price, $2.00. Pp. 214. Min- 
jaa The University of Minnesota Press, 

This small book by a psychiatrist, 
who has been a consultant to a Veter- 
ans’ Administration Service, and is a 
capable “lay” writer endeavors to 
provide the families and friends of 
healthy and disabled men returning 
to civilian life with essential infor- 
mation. Fictionalized case histories 
of physically and psychologically dis- 
abled men are presented to provide 
basic information about the disorders 
dealt with and their meaning to the 
veteran and his family. 

It is an intelligently conceived and 
excellently written book. It helps 
clarify much of the misunderstand- 
ing surrounding returning veterans, 
particularly those suffering with 
mental illness or milder neurotic dis- 
lurbances. It is not merely a war 
book. The mental health principles 
presented also pertain to the diffi- 
culties of civilian life. The authors 
draw freely, not only on Dr. Dumas’s 
case material, but from other popular 
writings. Mrs. Keen has_ provided 
pointed little illustrations that  en- 
liven the text. The book can be 
recommended freely to the lay 
reader. GeorGe J, Monr, M.D. 


A Mirror for Cure-Takers 


Edited by Harold Holand. Cloth. Pp. 184, 
illus. Milwaukee: Wisconsin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association, 1946 Price: $2.00 

This book is a miscellany gathered 
from sanatorium publications in Wis- 
consin over a period of years. The 
first part is devoted to facts about 
tuberculosis; the second outlines a 
mode of life for overcoming the dis- 
ease; a third is entitled “The Open 
Window,” but it means more than 
the traditional fresh air cure. It is 
an open window on life. There is 
the story of Tilly, the Lake Toma- 
hawk doe who taught her brood to 
forage on rosebuds; of San, the Pine- 
hurst collie who set off exploring the 
Rock River on an ice floe. 

Section IV deals with sanatorium 
faces and is a chapter on personali- 
ties, inspiring or amusing. Section V 
is entitled “Potluck” and is just whal 
you might expect. Section VI, en- 
titled “The New Leaf,” pertains to 
normal living. Section VII is retro- 
spect, sometimes a bit nostalgic as 
to what the sanatorium experience 
and the successful battle against 
tuberculosis has meant to the patient. 

This book has been edited with 
exceptional understanding and syti- 
pathy. It should inspire any tubercu- 
lous “cure-taker.” It contains, as do 
many good books, laughter and tears 
and the two, as in life, are not far 
apart, W. W. Bauer, M.D 
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Those sharp points—even if they only scratch—may let in the deadly 
lockjaw germs so widely distributed in the soil . . . even in street dust. 


LOCKJAW! 


Smalipor 


~ piphtherio 





Schick Test 








Whooping Coven 
Scorlet Fever ~ 
Dick Test 





¥ Tetanus 





Typhoid 


Children run greatest risk 





@ Half of the deaths from tetanus (lock- 
jaw) occur among children. Because 
of their rough-and-tumble outdoor ac- 
tivities, they are likely at any time to 
pick up tetanus germs from the soil. 


Those deadly germs can enter 
through any little break in the skin—a 
prick, a splinter, or heel blister. 


There is only one sure way to protect 
your child against tetanus—and that 
is to have him immunized before he 
runs into danger. This beforehand im- 
munization—periodically renewed— 
gives practically 100% protection. 

But if you wait and have your child 
inoculated only after he is injured— 
and has already caught tetanus—he will 
have only a 50-50 chance to live! 


If your child has not been immu- 


nized against tetanus, consult your doc- 
tor immediately. Do this even if the child 
is as young as six months, because the 
doctor may advise combining tetanus 
immunization with the diphtheria and 
whooping cough immunizations usual- 
ly given at that age (all three vaccines 
can be combined in one dose). 

And to insure renewed immunization 
at the right time, the doctor will give 
you the Immunization Record Card. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you will know just when 
to take your child to the doctor for his 
immunizations, not only against tetanus, 
but against other preventable diseases. 
No busy mother can possibly keep track 
of all this herself. Immunizations against 
different diseases are given at different 
ages .. . some diseases require repeated 
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immunizations - » « Safety periods vary: 


Don’t trust your memory. Join the 
Mothers’ Immunization Reminder Club, 
which now totals over 3.281.000 mem- 
bers. All you have to do is ask your doc- 


tor for the Immunization Record Card. 


Sharp & Dohme supplies these cards 
to physicians free upon request. They 
are in two parts—one for the doctor’s 
records and one for you. Get this card 
from your doctor today! Keep it where 
you will see it at least twice a year. 

. 7 - 
FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get... their special 
danger for babies . . . their harmful after- 
effects. Find out how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 

Write today for your free copy of 


this immunization booklet to: Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. H 6-6. 


SHARP & DOHME 



















MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 











Mommy needs 


That prescription—a precious bit of 
paper because it holds someone’s 
hope of recovery. The writing on it 
may be a few Latin symbols, but in 
them lie the devoted skill of a physi- 
cian, years of research by great phar- 
maceutical houses such as Wyeth... 
and,asacompleting linkin thechain, 
the professional knowledge and serv- 
ice of pharmacists like Mr. Milton. 


One of his highest services to both 


WYETH INCORPORATED 


your doctor and your family lies in 
handling immunizing vaccines and 
serums. He keeps these under con- 
stant refrigeration, for many are 
perishable—all vital. They perform 
miracles, carrying us lightly through 
infections or diseases which might 
permanently weaken heart, eyes, or 
ears. More often, they ward off ill- 
ness completely. 


Rely on your druggist—your doctor does! 


e PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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iT quick, Mr. Milton 








To guard your health, your 
physician and pharmacist 
work hand in hand. For 
medical products of the 
highest ethical standard, 
both doctor and druggist 
rely upon Wyeth of Phila- 
delphia. Wyeth is an hon- 
ored name—a symbol of 
purity, quality, reliability 
since 1860. 


PAT.OFF. 
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HE last thirty-five years have been called 
“the golden age of child health.” The actual 
statistics of illnesses and deaths among chil- 
dren cited are a startling contrast to the horrible 
pictures of unnecessary deaths painted by the 
propagandists who want to communize the care 
of children in the United States. These radical 
would be reformers assert that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of unnecessary deaths. The 
statisticians prove that the decrease in mortality 
at the ages of 1 to 14 among white children was 
close to 80 per cent in the period between 1910 
and 1945. The bureaucrats who want to concen- 
trate the care of children in government con- 
trolled agencies speak only of inadequacies in 
the prevention of infectious diseases. The statis- 
licians prove that the death rate from measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and diphtheria 
decline over 90 per cent in the period reviewed. 
The chief facter in the control of disease is 
neither administration nor money, although 
these may be helpful in the application of 
scientific knowledge. The important ingredient 
is the research that reveals the cause, the method 
of dissemination, the method of prevention and 
an effective method of treatment of a disease. 
Mortality from diphtheria decreased 97 per cent 
in the last thirty-five years because we found 
ihe answers to these questions for diphtheria. 
The death rates from diarrhea and inflamma- 
tion of the bowels among children declined 95 
per cent because we developed pasteurization 
of milk, pure water and food supplies and 
modern refrigeration. These are public health 
technics and are not concerned in medical care. 


Decreasing Children’: 


Pe and Deaths 
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Mothers were educated in how to protect the 
child against the hazards of these infections. 
For every child that now dies from this cause 
there were twenty such deaths thirty-five years 
ago. True, some children still die from infec- 
tions of the bowel during infancy. Unfortu- 
nately some of these children occasionally die 
even in the finest hospitals and institutions, 
because human beings occasionally become 
careless in caring for children. The hazard is 
greater when a careless person is caring for 
twenty babies than when an intelligent mother 
is caring for her own baby. 

Scientific statistics point the way to areas of 
need in diminishing sickness and death rates. 
The death rates from pneumonia and influenza 
declined only to one-sixth of the rate prevailing 
previously because we did not have until 
recently specific methods of prevention and 
treatment. A much greater decline may be 
anticipated in the next generation. 

The death rates from accidents declined only 
about one-half in the last thirty years. Acci- 
dents have first place as a cause of death among 
children at ages of 1 to 14. Automobile acci- 
dents are the only important cause that shows 
a higher death rate now than prevailed thirty- 
five years ago. Yet even the death rates from 
automobile accidents among children have been 
decreasing steadily since 1930. The prevention 
of unnecessary deaths from accidents demands 
a continuous campaign of education against 
carelessness and thoughtlessness. Perhaps it 
demands also a rise in the general intelligence 
level of mankind. 
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For about three. thousand years, 
cancer has been the subject of 
an endless trail of false rumors, 
mistaken notions and dread 


T’S easy to see people don’t see eye to eye on 
cancer. Totally different ideas about this 
disease are in wide circulation. Many peo- 

ple are sure that cancer is always fatal. Others 
are equally certain that cancer can be easily 
cured with pills, salves or electrical treatments. 
Some people are positive a crablike creature is 
the cause of cancer—still others claim it is 
caused by a germ or from swallowing seeds. 

All of these theories can’t be right and the 

fact of the matter is that there’s little, if any, 
truth in them. Cancer is probably one of the 
most misunderstood of diseases. For three thou- 
sand years, if not longer, cancer has been the 
subject of an endless trail of false rumors and 
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Cancer Facts 


By JEROME S. PETERSON 


mistaken notions. The world has been slow to 
grasp the true facts about cancer because s0 
many people have such a morbid dread of the 
disease. Just the word cancer is enough to make 
some people shudder. 

Probably you know women who are 80 
haunted by a fear of having cancer that they 
wear themselves out with worry over every 
little pain or slight ailment, even imaginary 
ones. These women may continue for years 
with these fears, unable to muster enougl 
courage to go to a doctor and find out whether 
they really have cancer. 

If you know women like this, tell them thal 
if they and everybody else would only exchange 
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for Komen 


their fears about cancer for facts about cancer, 
much of the tragic waste and suffering exacted 
by this disease could be avoided. 

‘Cancer could not kill nearly as many people 
as it does today if everybody knew the first 
and most important fact about this disease— 
that it can be cured IF it is caught in time. The 
defeatist idea that every case of cancer is 
incurable is not true. The person who suspects 
he has cancer but is afraid to go to a doctor 
to find out, may actually be throwing away his 
chances of a cure. Thousands of members of 
the Cured Cancer Club are living proof that if 
the cancer patient places himself under a doc- 
lor’s care early in the disease, he has a chance 
of recovery. 

When cancer is not treated, or is treated 
incorrectly, it is almost always fatal. Knowing 
the nature of cancer and how it “works,” you'll 
understand this. When a woman or a man 
develops cancer some of the cells that form the 
body tissues suddenly begin to rebel. Cancer 
can occur inside the body, or on its surface— 
but it is not caused by anything that moves in 
from the outside. There is no cancer germ— 
or an animal that brings on cancer—nor is it 
caused by food. 

Cancer begins when, for some reason, a small 
group of cells somewhere in the body somehow 
vo “haywire.” Without warning, they stop the 
orderly routine of work they are supposed to 
do and start growing and multiplying at a rapid 
rate. They form a shapeless mass that smothers 
and starves its normal neighbors and forces its 
way beyond fixed boundaries. Sometimes, pieces 
of this cancerous mass break off, and are carried 
by the blood stream to other parts of the body 
where new cancers form. Once cancers start, 
they keep growing larger and larger until they 
destroy the life of the organ in which they are 
lodged. 

It’s natural to wonder why the defense forces 
in the human body which are always ready to 
protect the body against disease do not recog- 
hize the wild cancer cells and attack them. But 
for some strange reason, cancer cells meet no 
resistance. The tumor keeps on enlarging, com- 
pletely uncontrolled. 

Once cancer has caused serious damage to 
the organ in which it develops or has traveled 
widely throughout the body, it may be too late 
lo save the patient’s life. But if cancer is dis- 
covered at the beginning, when it is just getting 
started, a doctor may be able to destroy or 
remove all traces of it. To help him accom- 
plish this, a doctor has three tried and true 
scientific methods—x-rays, radium, or surgery. 
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He may use only one, or a combination of two 
or three. 

No one has cured a case of cancer with any- 
thing but x-rays, radium, or surgery. No one 
has cured a case of cancer with a pill, salve, 
ointment, injection, or magnetic treatment. Any 
one who promises that these drugs or devices 
can cure cancer is a quack, who's out for just one 
thing—money. If a woman claims that a tube 
of black ointment which she saw advertised in 
a magazine actually cured her cancer, it’s almost 
certain she never had cancer. It was only her 
imagination. But the fact that she believed she 
was cured does wonders for the quack’s busi 
ness. She tells her friends about the miracle he 
performed—they tell others—and he is deluged 
with new patients who are anxious to pay what- 
ever he asks for his priceless ointment. 

If vou ever hear of any one who claims that 
he’s discovered a secret, powerful drug that will 
cure cancer, you can be sure he is lying, and 
laughing up his sleeve at the misled people who 
are willing to pay for his worthless preparation. 
If such a drug were discovered, its formula 
wouldn’t be kept secret. It would be broadcast 
to the entire world, so that every one could 
take advantage of il. 

Scientists are constantly searching for “leads” 
to new and better ways of treating cancer. 
Their studies of this disease continue unabated 
through the years, along with their research on 
the causes of cancer. They have proved that 
certain factors do help to bring on cancer. They 
have evidence to show that neither diet, nor 
alcohol, nor tobacco, nor climate have anything 
to do with causing cancer. But there is still much 
to be learned about why cancer cells should 
suddenly start a revolution inside the body. 

Among medicine’s best helpers in the answer 
to the cancer mystery have been mice. Small, 
white mice. Like men and women, and almost 
all other animals, mice are susceptible to can- 
cer. While the average life span of a man 
is 60 odd years, a mouse lives just 3 years, but 
its short lifetime is a miniature version of man’s 
life history. On its first birthday, a mouse is 
like a man or woman of 40, a mouse of 2 is like 
a person of 65 or 70. You can see what that 
means to the scientists who are studying cancer. 
Instead of spending years seeing what happens 
to a man who has cancer, scientists can watch 
the development of cancer in a mouse in a frac- 
tion of the time. 

In their search for the causes of cancer, doc- 
tors have found one factor that seems to have 


-the greatest bearing on the development of this 


disease—chronic irritation. This doesn’t mean 
that cancer will develop in an organ which is 
irritated by a physical or chemical agent over a 
long period of time. But it may happen that 
way. That is the reason for every one to try 
to reduce such irritation to a minimum—espe- 
cially in the parts of the body which are most 
highly susceptible to cancer. Theoretically, of 
course, it’s possible for cancer to develop any- 
where, but the most fre- (Continued on page 452) 
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Overstuffed chairs are a 
source of irritating dust 


By KARL D. FIGLEY 


UR vaunted “American Way of Life” with 
its high standards of living is not without 
disadvantages. One of these is the alarm- 

ing increase of persons subject to allergic sensi- 
tivities. Two factors responsible for this increase 
are the intermarriage of allergic individuals and 
the rapid growth and distribution of substances 
causing allergy. 

To our knowledge, heredity is the factor deter- 
mining whether or not one is allergic. The aller- 
gic individual is born with the predisposition to 
become sensitive to substances he encounters in 
later life. He inherits or lacks something that 
gives him the so-called “allergic constitution.” 
As the result of intermarriage of persons from 
families in which there is an allergic tendency, 
the crop of new allergics grows. 

Substances that cause allergic sensitiveness to 
develop are often in the form of pollens and 
various dusts. House dust is a common offender. 
This is where our standard of living comes in. 
People from all walks of American life crowd 
their homes with overstuffed furniture and bed- 
ding. Because of draperies and other “dust 
catchers.” the dust problem is always present. 
Central heating plays an important role in dis- 
tributing dusts effectively through our homes 
also. 

Of the major allergic manifestations, asthma 
is the most troublesome and disabling. It repre- 
sents a disordered type of breathing. This tvpe 
of breathing can be brought about by many 
things—-the most common of which is the in- 
halation of some substance to which the allergic 
individual is sensitive. Such substances are 
known as allergens and as a rule are harmless 
to the average person. 


HYGEIaA 

What has house dust to do with asthma jy 
the person who has, through frequent exposure, 
become allergically sensitive to it? Simply this: 
Inhalation of dust particles into the smaller air 
passages of the lungs (bronchioles) sets up an 
allergic inflammation in the delicate lining 
membrane. Swelling and congestion of the lip. 
ing occurs, making it difficult for the sufferer to 
breathe and even more difficult to get rid of the 
waste air in his lungs. This results in the asth- 
inatic type of breathing. In addition to asthma, 
house dust often causes other allergic manifesta- 
tions. Many persons have annual nasal symp- 
toms which they attribute to “sinus trouble.” 
They have sneezing spasms followed by more or 
less profuse running of the nose. Often they are 
annoyed by an inability to breathe freely 


us 





Feather pillows and ticks 
also have a dust allergen 


through the nose, because the nasal membranes 
are swollen. In many instances house dus! 
sensitivity is responsible for this combination o! 
symptoms (allergic rhinitis). Even in these in- 
stances, where there is actual infection of the 
nasal sinuses, underlying dust sensitivity may be 
responsible for perpetuating the infection. 
House dust, people reason, is just dirt; @ 
nuisance against which the housewife is engageé 
in constant battle. However, from the allergists 
standpoint, there’s more to it than that. In 1922 
Dr. Robert A. Cooke of New York showed tha 
house dust contains an allergen peculiar to itself. 
Although house dust is a mixture of particles 
from many sources—lint from draperies and 
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curtains; stuffing from pillows, mattresses, and 
hedding; nap from carpet and rugs; fuzz from 
clothing; street dirt; ashes; coal soot; and other 
numerous sources—it contains a definite aller- 
ven. Dust collected from apartments in New 
York, New Orleans or San Francisco reacts with 
the same degree of specificity on asthmatics in 
Toledo, as dust from their homes. It has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that the chief source 
of the allergenic house dust is from furniture 
and bedding. Dust obtained with a vacuum 
cleaner from feather pillows and feather ticks 
and from articles of furniture or mattresses 
stuffed with cotton or kapok, exhibits the same 
specific allergen. No one knows the exact nature 
of this dust allergen. It is thought that it repre- 
sents a deterioration product of feathers, cotton 


Allergy 


and kapok, due to aging. 
Possibly mold action is a 
factor. Pillows and mat- 
tresses stored in damp cot- 
lages have a potent dust 
allergen, and of course 
molds thrive on dampness. 
Although molds can usual- 
ly be cultured from house 
dust, it is not the mold 
alone which is responsible. 

What can be done to 
prevent or alleviate’ the 
suffering and discomfort brought about by house 
dust sensitivity? The basic principle for the 
allergic is to discover his particular allergen or 
allergens, and avoid contact with them. In the 
case of such a ubiquitous substance as house 
dust, this is not always easy. The individual is 
instructed to prepare a bedroom that is dust free. 
Walls must be cleaned, rugs and draperies re- 
ioved, closets emptied of “dust catchers,” and 
the pillows and mattresses encased with im- 
pervious covers. These measures, and others, 
scrupulously carried out, often give relief. When 
it is considered that one spends a third of his 
life in bed, if his dust inhalation is materially 
reduced during this time only, it helps. In addi- 
tion to making the bedroom dust free, it is neces- 
sary that dust precautions be carried out 
through the entire house. Frequently, all the 
pillows and mattresses in the house must have 
impervious encasings. At times it is necessary 
lo discard or to upholster particularly dusty 
overstuffed chairs, davenports and _— studio 
couches, Carried out in detail, these usually 
bring considerable relief for the victim of asth- 
ma or allergic rhinitis. However, the dust-sen- 
silive person cannot always spend his time in 
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the relatively dust free atmosphere of his home, 
even if he has the means and the patience to 
keep it clean. He may be obliged to encounter 
house and bedding dust in hotels, on trains, at 
other people’s houses, and at the movies, lodge, 
church, ete. It is often helpful to raise his toler- 
ance for dust inhalation by immunizing injec- 
lions with dust extract; just as is done in the 
case of pollen sufferers. Dust) immunizations 
do help, but it is wise to remember that the 
meticulous dust precautions carried out at home 
represent the best protection. 

It is to be hoped that what has just been said 
regarding house dust precautions will be ren- 
dered obsolete by advances in home construc 
tion and home furnishings in the near future. 
As previously stated, the treatment of allergy ts 


Nap from carpets and rugs 
causes dust difficulties 


to avoid the cause. Why continue to litter our 
homes with masses of feathers and hundreds of 
pounds of cheap cotton linters in the form of 
mattresses and furniture stuffing, when superior 
nonallergenic materials are available? Two re- 
placements for feathers, cotton, and kapok that 
may soon be available commercially are glass, 
manufactured into fine fibers, and foam rubber. 

Glass fibers are now being made that are as 
soft as down and as resilient as cotton. They are 
completely nonallergenic. Being composed en- 
tirely of inorganic material, and being insoluble 
in watery fluids, fiber glass is not capable of 
developing an allergen. It will not harbor molds, 
nor will it provide nourishment for moths and 
other insects. Even before World War II, some 
use was being made of foam rubber for mat- 
tresses and upholstered furniture. This material 
is also nonallergenic, lacks dust, and is ideal 
from the comfort standpoint. With a little 
imagination, one can (Continued on page 450) 
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ABIES, as you know, learn to see, hear and 
feel by development of motor control. 
Studies of young infants indicate that this 

takes place in orderly sequence. 

An infant’s earliest motor control is over his 
eye movements, head and his neck muscles. 
Gradually, this control moves to the shoulder, 
arms, trunk and legs. Because this muscular 
control also moves outward from shoulders to 
finger tips and from hips to toes, the finer, more 
specific play movements requiring precise finger 
or toe control appear later. As the child plays 
he is learning to use and control his muscles. 

Knowing when these motor controls develop, 
enables us to choose the right toys for infants. 
The baby’s first toy should be a bright object, 
hanging where he can follow it with his eyes. 
It preferably should be bright red, yellow, blue 
or green rather than the traditional dainty 
pink or blue. These are actually meant for the 
adult’s satisfaction and not the attraction of 
the infant’s attention. A gay red ribbon, balloon, 
bright rattle or any other bright hanging object 
makes an attractive first toy. 

3y the age of 3 or 4 months the baby can 
begin to grasp a small, simple object such as 
a rattle or a cube. Dumbbell rattles, blocks and 
spools are especially good for this grasping 
development. Later, he is ready to play with 
hanging or dangling toys such as bright colored, 
beaded dolls or animals which he can hegin to 
reach for and to grasp. By the age of about 
6 months he can hold two objects at one time 
and at 9 months he can add a third. Between 
the ages of 6 and 9 months most babies have 
learned to handle a small, soft ball and before 


TOYS 


they are a year old they are able to drop small 
objects into simple containers. At this age too, 
they have discovered they can throw objects 
and take great delight in it. Toys are thrown 
from the play pen and bed as a part of play 
rather than a streak of temper. This impulse 
to throw is a perfectly normal motor develop- 
ment because now the larger muscles of the 
upper arm and shoulder are developing so they 
can be used. The baseball player began to 
strengthen the long muscles of his arms and 
shoulders as an infant, not just when he started 
to practice baseball. 

Noise interests and delights the child. Pound- 
ing two objects in the hands or against the bed 
or chair, is interesting because it is noisy. From 
12 months to 2 years kitchen utensils make 
excellent noise makers. These also Serve as 
containers in which blocks, spools and clothes 
pins can be dropped to make noise. The child 
learns to associate sound with certain activity. 
He associates a crying doll with a doll or a real 
baby, a bark of a dog with a dog and so on. 
The extreme smoofhness and roughness of the 
texture of kitchen utensils is also enjoyed. Sof! 
loys, rough or terry cloth toys, oilcloth toys, 
sponge rubber toys and the hard smooth tex- 
ture of kitchen utensils teach infants differen! 
“feel.” He will love a kitten because it is soft, 
will throw a ball because it is round, and know 
a lamb is rough because his toy lamb is and 
also because the lamb in his “feel it” book is 
rough. 

At 1 year the infant can open and close simple 
boxes. Household spools, shoe boxes, and oat- 
meal boxes are often the most enjoyed toys. 
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Children Prefer 


Often mother worries because her baby doesn’t 
care for the more expensive toys and prefers 
the pots and pans of the kitchen, spools, clothes 
pins, boxes and other simple objects found in 
the home. This is one reason the purchase of 
many commercial toys during early infancy up 
to 2 years is so unnecessary. Nearly all the 
materials enjoyed at home can be readily 
cleaned properly after play while there may 
be a doubt about the cleaning of the com- 
mercial toy. 

Through the proper selection of toys motor 
developments can be aided. Playthings which 
train the baby’s powers of seeing and hearing 
are desirable. Toys that make noise, such as 
stuffed animals with a noise box, or an oatmeal 
box with walnut shell halves are very much 
enjoyed and teach the child to listen for sounds. 
Toys that exercise his muscles through the act 
of reaching, grasping, pushing, pulling and kick- 
ing teach the child how to manage his body. 
Push and pull toys are excellent for the young 
child of 6 months to 5 years to gain body control 
and management. These should be introduced 
when the infant first begins to crawl about in 
his crib at 5 or 6 months. By pulling a toy 
along with him he gains confidence and feels 
secure. As he begins to stand upright and walk 
they help him maintain his balance. First push 
and pull toys should be simple and made per- 
laps of a single piece of wood with a string 
and bead pull. As he grows older and the 
child’s imagination is developing more complex 
lovs which can be taken apart are more suitable 
as more things can be done with them. Such 
loys as the block bus with removable parts or 
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An infant’s earliest motor control is 
over his eye movements, head and neck 
muscles. Gradually, this control extends 


to the shoulders, arms, trunk and legs 


By LOIS KYPER IDE 


a milk wagon are examples of take apart, push 
and pull tovs. Articles can be put into the milk 
wagon and simple building can be done with 
the removable parts. 

Children have some diflicully learning to 
make eves and hands work together. Toys that 
can be taken apart and put together again, as 
those that require precision handling, speed the 
development of the eve, hand coordination. 

The simplest relationships of sizes and colors, 
colored wooden beads, color cones, triangles, 
squares and balls are difficult for the child to 
grasp. The child learns by trying, failing and 
trving again. He may make several attempts 
before the pegs are in their proper places and 
the large block in the large hole and the medium 
sized one in its proper place. Through repe- 
tition of various uses of muscles and experi- 
ments, muscles are strengthened and gradually 
brought under control. 

As the infant learns to use his muscles more 
skilfully, mother will feel he is constantly doing 
something. This is true and mother may wear 
herself to bits attempting to keep him occupied 
and out of mischief. Many times he will be 
given a toy, his favorite perhaps, and be put in 
the play pen in hopes that he will be content. 
For about three to ten minutes he may be con- 
tent playing with the toy given him but at the 
end of that time his interest is gone and he is 
clamoring for something else. The small child’s 
attention span is brief, and because it is, he 
should be given toys of different types so that 
he can go from one to another in the process 
of his play and not become tired of any one of 
them. Attention span is (Continued on page 473) 
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Social Dainhing 


Social drinking must be differentiated from chronic alcoholism, that affects periodic 
alcoholic, dipsomaniac, spree drinker and the bad actor. The chronic alcoholic is 
a person who is handled by alcohol to an extent that it interferes with his important 
life activities, namely, the home, community or business. His drinking removes him 
from the important traffic lanes of life. Social drinkers are apparently able to 


handle alcohol so that it does not take them too far out of important life activities. 
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ALCOHOL AS AN ICEBREAKER? 
Social drinking is used as a social ice breaker. 
Drinkers claim it dissolves the cellophane 
around them. People who become intoxicated 
on alcohol, en route to drunkenness, loosen up 
in all ways, including talking up or down too 
much. 


uU 






IS TASTE OF ALCOHOL AN ASSET? 

Liquor’s taste is a questionable asset. Dis- 
tillers have told me that whisky has an unde- 
sirable flavor. They blend it to make it taste 
as desirable as possible. Again, some people 
claim that cheese sandwiches and beer taste 
good. Others tell me that mixed drinks con- 
taining fruit juices and other flavoring materials 
sometimes do not have a bad taste. 


ALCOHOL AS AN APPETIZER? 
Cocktails are used as an appetizer, but if vou 
need an appetizer there are more potent ones 
than alcoholic beverages. The best appetizer is 
exercise in the open air. 


HAS ALCOHOL FOOD VALUE? 


Alcohol is not considered much as a food. 
If you need food values, malted drinks and 
fortified foods as well are part of a carefully 
selected diet. 


IS ALCOHOL INSPIRATIONAL? 


Alcohol has not been a great aid in producing 
great works of art, either. Hardly has a famous 
work of art been produced by artists under the 
influence of alcoholic beverages. 
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HAS ALCOHOL MEDICINAL QUALITIES? 


Nor is alcohol considered a topflight medi- 
cine. There is no specific disease necessitating 
the use of an alcoholic beverage for its cure. 
Alcoholic beverages are sometimes prescribed 
to the elderly to produce relaxation or a feeling 
of euphoria—just feeling good. 


Every alcoholic is supposed to have been at some time 
a social drinker. Therefore, social drinkers, plus their 
ancestry, plus early emotional hurts, plus situations, 
plus social pressure, may develop into chronic alcoholics. 
There is a gamble, no matter how small, that a social 
drinker may develop chronic alcoholism; while one who 
is a total abstainer cannot develop chronic alcoholism, 
although he may become emotionally or psychiatrically 
sick in another way. 


ALCOHOL IN DRIVING 

By drunken drivers we mean not only the 
obviously intoxicated, staggering driver who has 
an accident and who has killed or injured one 
or more persons, but the person who, by the 
taking of one or two cocktails or drinks, has an 
increase in precision errors and develops poorer 
coordination, These, when they have accidents, 
are not usually classified as drunken drivers, 
but the accidents definitely are the result of 
their drinking. 


ALCOHOL AND FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES 


Too, frequently the cost of social drinking 
results in financial difficulties. 


ALCOHOL AND TALK 


Most people talk too much anyway, but after 
a few drinks they talk much too much about 
their private personal affairs that should be dis- 
cussed only at home. 


ALCOHOL AND SEX INDISCRETIONS 

Sex indiscretions reveal that liquor in suffi- 
cient quantities ruins judgment and abolishes 
inhibitions. 


ALCOHOL AND ACCIDENTS 

Accidents other than automobile accidents are 
many. Social drinking often results in horse- 
play and some one gets hurt physically. The 
adolescent youth with a couple of drinks gen- 
erally takes his best girl out dnd walks around 
with a chip on his shoulder. When another 
young man attempts to cut in on a dance, words 
follow that lead to a fight. Sometimes some 
one is seriously hurt. 
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No one in the world is as fond of animals as animal 


house keepers; no other creatures receive better care 


HE animal house crew is busy with the 

morning clean-up. Large metal cans catch 

animal waste from trays that line the bot- 
toms of the wire cages. The trays are then 
washed in steaming water. This is the anteroom 
of the animal house. 

Opposite the door and against the wall are the 
wash tubs. Spurting water clashes against the 
metal trays and to this percussion the house 
attendants whistle individual tunes. To the 
right along the tile walls are lined barrels of 
food and pellets enriched with vitamins and 
minerals. Under the windows are trays of black 
earth nourishing young oats—antiscurvy insur- 
ance. Beneath a work table are stacked animal 
boxes built to hold a rabbit comfortably im- 
movable, ears easily available for intravenous 
injections. 

Passing through the anteroom and down the 
hall, with the cement floor damp from recent 
scrubbing, sounds of animal life begin to reach 
the ear. There are squeals of guinea pigs and 
mice as they scamper about in their cages, the 
cluck of a chicken or quack of a duck. Far 
down the hall from the back entrance comes 
the baaing of sheep. Beneath these voices is 
the incessant murmur of scurrying and_ the 
occasional bang as a feed or water can is over- 
turned. The warm smell of fur, of damp grain, 
comes from every side. 

In the hallway three kittens are pawing and 
wrestling each other. These are the pets, privi- 
leged guests. Most animal house caretakers 
keep a pet, as though the many animals already 
there were not sufficient. No one in the world 
is as fond of animals as these men; no creatures 
receive better care than those under their super- 
vision. 

The first door leads to the animals’ “Maternity 
Ward.” New and expectant mothers live in 
this well-ventilated, sunny room. Guinea pigs 








are kept in a large pen that reminds one of an 
oversized kindergarten sand table, or separately 
in mesh wire cages when their times come. 
The white mice have their cages along one end 
of the room, the white rats, then the hamsters 
looking like tiny teddy bears in their cages are 
at the other end. 

Farther down the hall is another room filled 
with cages. A large red sign on the door warns 
“DANGER! Infected Stock!”; and lower on the 
door in black lettering, “Cats, Keep Out.” Mr. 


Wright, the caretaker, receives the cooperation 
of the technicians in protecting his kittens from 
disease. 

Upon entering the room one first sees a large 
group of cages housing the guinea pigs, invalua- 
ble in confirming the physician’s diagnosis of 
Next to these are guinea pigs 


tuberculosis. 









































indicating whether a diseased throat is caused 
by the virulent and dangerous diphtheria bacil- 
lus or by one of its harmless imitators. Then 
there are other guinea pigs detecting the pres- 
ence of the toxin in food samples submitted 
from food poisoning cases. Looking on around 
the room one notes the cages labeled “Patho- 
genic Fungi.” These are occupied by rabbits 
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aiding in the identification of the fungi causing 
disease in man. Beside them on shelves are 
vlass jars containing mice used in the typing 
of the pneumococcus and in the diagnosis of 
rabies. Beneath are cages of chickens and ducks 
necessary in studies of malaria. And, finally, 
a door leads off to the right into a small, isolated 
room. Here are the guinea pigs vital in re- 
search on the rickettsias, micro-organisms caus- 
ing typhus, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, that 
as yet grow only in living animal cells. There 
are these and many others without which scores 
of men, women and children might perish 
yearly. 

At the rear of the long, narrow building is 
the largest and airiest of rooms. Part of it, 
devoted to the maintenance of “spinsterhood” 
of young female rabbits and jokingly called 
“Mr. Wright’s Rabbit Refuge,” is filled with 
hutches separated by narrow aisles much as a 
library is filled with bookshelves. Within each 
small hutch dwells one virgin female rabbit, 
living a wholesome, solitary life. This alone- 





ness is vital for the purpose she is to serve. 
When but a few weeks old, females are sepa- 
rated from the rest of the litter and are ready 
for use when they reach maturity. If local lit- 
ters fail to yield a sufficient number of females 
to meet the demand of the laboratory, additional 
rabbits are purchased from reliable commercial 
rabbit growers. Healthy young virgin females 


























arrive in crates, are isolated here as the others 
and allowed to live quietly for at least ten days 
before used in tests. 

These rabbits, living comfortably in’ their 
refuge, are the rabbits with which our story is 
concerned—what role they play in the field of 
medicine, why they must be isolated, virgin 
females. 

In the main laboratory building the patholo 
gist sat at his desk sorting the morning’s mail 
Through his hands pass requests and reports 
to and from local or outlying hospitals. This 
is a central laboratory, performing the difli 
cult tests for which equipment is too expensive, 
or too difficult, for the ordinary laboratory to 
maintain. Animals are an important part of 
this equipment. 

Most of the requests that morning had been 
routine ones, but the pathologist paused when 
he glanced at a requisition slip with case history 
attached. He read it carefully. 

There was a tap at the door and a laboratory 
technician in his white working coat entered. 

“Dr. Thomas,” he said, “we have a_ urine 
specimen from Blankville. The label refers us 
to an accompanying letter, air mail special. 
Anything on it?” 

“Yes, ve just read it. I was about to bring 
it in,” the pathologist answered. “Here’s the 
case history. Woman about 25. Might be 
appendicitis, but there’s a great deal of pain and 
a possibility that it could be a tubal pregnancy. 
The doctor is holding surgery until he gets our 
report of the pregnancy test. Run it in dupli- 
cate, mice and a rabbit, then we'll have a double 
check. Did you take a rabbit that’s not been 
used before?” 

“Yes, sir,” the technician answered and 
hurried back to his work. 

The pathologist had asked for an Ascheim- 
Zondek and the Fried- (Continued on page 466) 
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ETWEEN some mothers and their children 
there exists no bond of affection, no com- 


mon interests. Instead parent and child 
are separated by a gulf of indifference that 
alienates them from each other. Mutual mis- 
understanding creates a chasm that deepens 
through the years. When you hear a child 
whimper, “You don’t understand!” you have met 
a lonely child. This echo of a child’s loneli- 
ness makes him feel desolate, abandoned and 
insecure. 

Many factors enter into the disturbance of 
friendly relations between mother and child. 
Some factors are linked to school work, others 
to household tasks. One of the strongest factors 
that may lead to an estrangement is the con- 
flict between individual personality traits. 

Are mother and child antagonistic personali- 
ties? Is the mother an extrovert? Has the 
child characteristics of an introvert? Then 
watch out! There is danger ahead. 

To the extrovert mother an introvert child is 
a dreamer, a laggard, a weakling of the species 
that will never amount to anything. The child 
is quick to sense this depreciation on the 
mother’s part, and develops a feeling of inade- 
quacy. He knows he is not accepted. Such 
rejection, he calculates, must be deserved! 
Soon the conviction grows on him that he is 
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Extrovert Mother 


AND INTROVERT 


Child 
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an ugly duckling, unhonored, unwanted and 
unloved. 

Are you an extrovert mother? Does your 
child feel that you misunderstand him? Test 
vourself with these questions. Then turn to 
page 476 for “Control” answers. 

1. Do you treat your child with the respect 
that is usually accorded to a distinct personality, 
or as a “small fry” appendage? 

2. Do you honor your son’s moods and allow 
him to be alone with his own thoughts occa- 
sionally? 

54. Do you insist that he accompany you on 
every visit, even when he expresses a wish to 
remain home and read a book? 

1. Do you ridicule him when he’d rather dab 
with his paint set than play ball? 

». Do you try to change his attitude of aloof- 
ness from those friends whose main diversion 
from boredom is gin rummy? 

6. Do you treat him as part of the family or 
as an ugly duckling? 

7. Do you force him to play with the neighbor- 
hood children even when he shows a tendency 
to be selective of his friends? 

8. Do you upbraid him when he brings home 
a report card with a deficiency in science, for- 
getting that he is a wizard in drawing? 

9. Do you make any (Continued on page 472) 
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Moderation is a maxim that enthusiastic vacationers 
should keep in mind. Overdoing may prove painful 


ACATION time is here. A _ long, hard, 

tedious year has passed and we need the 

restorative powers of a_ thoughtfully 
planned vacation. Don’t lose sight of the fact 
that you want to relax and rest physically and 
emotionally. You want to return to your work 
with new vigor and enthusiasm. Have you ever 
seen a friend return from his vacation with a 
fatigued look as if he needed a week’s rest? 
You don’t want to make the same mistake. 

Moderation is an excellent maxim that en- 
thusiastic vacationers should keep in mind. If 
you exercise throughout the year, you will be 
in trim for vacation sports. If you haven’t done 
anything more strenuous than shuffling a deck 
of cards, take your exercise in small doses at 
first. Overdoing the first few days may prove 
painful and take a lot of joy out of your vaca- 
tion. Brisk walks taken in low heeled shoes are 
helpful in conditioning the body for outdoor 
sports. Include rest periods between play peri- 
ods. Don’t drink extremely cold liquids imme- 
diately after vigorous exercise. 

Zat wisely both in the quantity and choice 
of food. It is especially important to avoid 
overeating, for the digestive organs need a rest, 
also. Check your milk and water sources. Milk 


that has not been pasteurized may cause serious 
illnesses, such as typhoid or undulant fever. Be 
sure your milk is pasteurized whether you buy 
it or have it served to you. 

Impure water also may cause disease. In 
most large communities the water is generally 
safe for drinking. In small communities look 
for a Department of Health sign stating that the 
water has been certified for drinking. If vou 
are in doubt about the purity of the water, boil 
it for at least ten minutes before drinking it. 

Reduce the amount of cooking so that mother 
can have a vacatton too. Here’s a breakfast 
that is nourishing, satisfying, good to taste and 
easy on the cook—fruit juice, bowls of whole 
grain cereal with creamy pasteurized milk, 
plates of bread and butter and softboiled eggs. 
Luncheon may include fresh homegrown vege- 
tables with butter or fortified oleomargarine, 
eggs, fresh fish, freshly picked fruit and fresh 
pasteurized milk. Dinner should center around 
a hot dish, such as scalloped potatoes with 
cheese, spaghetti and meat balls, baked beans 
or fish. Add crisp raw vegetables, cottage 
cheese, jams and jellies and simple puddings. 
For a nightcap the family may have pasteurized 


milk. Sufficient sleep is (Continued on page 479) 

















ICK people reaching the convalescent stage 
have a great need for something to occupy 
their minds and hands. Those who have 


attended the patient during his acute illness are 
weary and worn and soon learn the patient is 
apt to be trying at this point. Many acknowl- 
edge that because the patient is becoming cranky 
he riust be getting better. Solution of the situa- 
tion is with the person assisting in the recovery. 








Homemid: foot rest 


The attendant, with a few planned ideas and 
a little ingenuity, can fill in the “time hangs 
heavy” period. The patient comes through this 
phase of the illness with beneficial results. 

Physicians say idleness retards recovery. 
Patients either lapse into a folded hand ceiling 
stare attitude or become so irritable and restless 
that the unprepared attendant wishes she were 
anywhere but on duty. Not all patients are like 
this. Illness makes them different persons and 
it is well for those caring for the sick to remem- 
ber this. Sickness denotes a physical and men- 
tal change and these deviations from the normal 
must always be considered. 

One can’t bulldoze a patient into entertain- 
ing himself by throwing a few books or photo- 
graphs on the bed and saying, “Here, this should 
keep you busy.” This approach overlooks the 
fundamental problem that caring for the sick 
demands tact. Patients must be cajoled by word 
and manner to believe that whatever they are 
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doing is not only what they want to do, but 
also will help them to recover sooner. 

Before planning the patient’s time you must 
consider the illness, progress of the disease, 
presence of fever and the ability of the patient. 
The doctor must be consulted before permitting 
the patient any sort of occupation. Even regis- 
tered nurses must do this as only the doctor is 
familiar with the factors of disease and the 
damage a seemingly harmless procedure might 
entail. Before proceeding with occupational 
therapy one must consider these three primary 
points of approach: 

Is the disease acute or chronic? 

Is the patient confined to bed or permitted 
to be up? 

Is the patient an adult or a child? 

These fundamental factors determine a suc- 
cessful diversionary activity for the patient. If 
they are not considered the results will not be 
satisfactory. 

Following an acute illness the patient is not 
interested in a diversion that might be tedious or 
slow. He is more concerned with simple pas- 
times that can be ignored the day he becomes 
normally active. The chronic patient likes a 
diversion that will afford him many days of 
pleasure. 

-atients who are not bedridden are easier to 
care for. The reason is that such a person has 
frequent changes of scenery and is more psycho- 
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logically satisfied. If he must use a wheel- 
chair he has an opportunity to see the four walls 
of another room of the house. Interesting 
sights can be seen from the front window and 
this alone holds the attention of many people 
for several hours. 

The bedridden individual who has a chronic 
ailment is a problem. The diversions chosen 
must be of sufficient interest to last for days. 
There are many activities for them. Some of 
the greatest names in literary history were 


for the Sick 


Board, two chairs make 
table. Pillow under 
knees eases strain 












invalids. Contemporary greats have been con- 
fined by disease. When illness overtakes one 
there is time for thinking and many patients 
realize the urge for putting thoughts on paper. 
This has been particularly true of tuberculous 
patients. The elderly lady with the broken back 
and inability of free bodily movement may 
readily take to knitting or crocheting. 

One cannot expect great mental concentra- 
tion or a physical activity that is too tedious 
from a child. The converse, though, finds many 
adults finding enjoyment from children’s games, 
especially when they are confined to a sickroom. 
We shall mention later the suitable children’s 
diversions. 

Household members should not need to be 
reminded that the sick person has priority rights 
on the best room in the house. This should be 
the quietest and most cheerful room available. 
It should be a room where sunlight pours in 
directly at some time during the day. The pro- 
verbial southern exposure is excellent if there 
is one. The bed must be comfortable as it is 
where the patient sleeps, rests, eats and finds his 
recreation. Draughts are to be avoided and the 
bed should not be placed in front of the window, 
although there must be daily fresh air. Florence 
Nightingale, mother of modern nursing said, 
“Keep the air he breathes as pure as the external 
air, without chilling him.” If the house owns a 
dressing screen this will prove valuable in the 











Chair may be used under 
mattress as a back rest 








sick room. It may be placed in front of a win 
dow or the patient’s bed. Unnecessary furni 
ture and fixtures should be removed and a 
cluttered appearance avoided. However, the 
room should not be so stripped as to appear 
bare and uninviting. The attendant can use 
her judgment as to what is essential for the 
patient's care and comfort. Simple devices can 
be used in the home for the comfort and con- 
venience of the sick. One only needs to be a 
bit resourceful and perhaps somewhat dexterous 
with the hammer and nails. A useful article is 
a bed table made from nailing three boards 
together. The board used for the top should 
be wide enough to accommodate many differ- 
ent activities. The legs of the table can be made 
any size. Seven inches is a recommended 
height. If the family wishes to buy a metal 
bedside table they are on sale in the larger 
department stores at a reasonable price. When 
the patient cannot be propped up sufliciently 
with pillows a chair turned upside down under 
the mattress, with the legs toward the head of 
the bed, will raise the mattress to a comfortable 
angle. If the patient has these two articles the 
lighting may need attention. Any one who is 


Floor 
lamps 
comfort 
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Radios should be accessible 


fortunate enough to possess a fluorescent lamp 
with a swinging arm has the problem solved. 
Otherwise adjust the bed lamp so that it pro- 
vides sufficient light for whatever the patient 
is doing at the time. Perhaps the floor lamp 
from the living room may be brought in and 
used. 

A radio may be placed on the bed table or 
alongside the bed so that the patient can 
obtain his own programs. To relieve tension 
caused by keeping the (Continued on page 45%) 


A LINEAR SECTION 
OF THE KNEE JOINT 


Your Knee 


By PHILIP LEWIN 


OUR knee is truly a mechanical wonder 

machine. It is a delicate, complex piece of 

apparatus made of bones, joints, muscles, 
ligaments, nerves, blood vessels, cartilages and a 
remarkable structure, the synovial membrane, 
all of which work with the utmost precision, 
coordination and timing. 

The knee is an excellent example of a hinge 
joint but it cannot 
withstand the stress 
of unusual move- 
ments like the ball 
and socket hip joint. 
The muscles control- 
ling the knee’ are 
among the longest and 
strongest in the body. 
They are levers of the 
first class and include 
power plus fulcrum 
plus weight. When an 
injury occurs ino or 
around the knee the 
muscles rapidly lose 
their bulk, size and 
power. 

Unlike the knee ac- 
tion of an automobile 
which is greased at 
certain intervals, the 
human knee lubri- 
cates itself constantly. 
Testing flexed knee Nature really outdid 
when foot is fixed herself when she con- 








structed the knee 

joint, which is so important in standing, walking 
and running. 

Here is what she did. She approximated the 

ends of the two largest bones of the body. She 
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wanted movement, so she pulled the bones apart 
a short distance and to deepen this space she 
interposed two semilunar cartilages. She made 
the joint airtight and watertight by enclosing it 
in an envelop called the synovial membrane. 

There was a time, and it is within recent 
memory, when the knee was known to suffer 
comparatively few disorders, chiefly injuries to 
the cartilage, fractures, dislocations and infec- 
tions. Today, there are at least twenty-five dis- 
tinct disorders that have been proved by x-rays 
and surgery. 

The efficiency of a person’s knee is directly 
proportionate to his posture, muscie power, 
ligamentous support, bone structure, and _ its 
ability to withstand normal and = abnormal 
strains. 

This is indicated by the knee jerk or knee re- 
flex with which every one is familiar. This is 
obtained by tapping against the patellar tendon 
just below the knee cap. (Continued on page 446) 


Rotatory tests of knee for cartilage ills 
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Examining the back of the relaxed knee 


Testing the stability of the extended knee 
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The proper examination of the knee cap 
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in health and disease 


By ARTURO CASTIGLIONI 


T IS estimated that there are probably more 
than one hundred thousand species of fungi 
plants distributed over the entire world. 

Their outstanding characteristic is that they are 
devoid of green coloring matter, or chlorophyll. 
This group of plants includes many of the lowest 
forms of plant life. The absence of chlorophyll 
has a decisive effect on the mode of life of these 
plants, which consequently are unable to per- 
form the chemical change of carbon dioxide of 
the air and water from the roots into carbo- 
hvdrates which are necessary for their life. 


They are dependent on other living beings, 
plants or animals, and must find the organic 
food already prepared for their needs. This 
supply is obtained by parasitic fungi from living 
organisms; and by a group of others, which are 
called saprothytes, from the dead remains of 
organic beings. It is known that many species 
of the larger fungi are used for food, and the 
common mushroom is extensively cultivated 
and always finds a ready sale. It is also known 
that other forms of fungi contain poisonous 
substances, such as alkaloids, which render them 
extremely dangerous when used as food. The 
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poisoning from fungi is no longer as frequent 
as in former times because of the precautions 
which are generally taken. 

Apart from the edible and poisonous fungi 
there are a great number of fungi which may 
affect the welfare of man in various ways. Man 
can be affected by disease produced by parasitic 
ringworm fungi of various kinds, or by rarer 
but still more dangerous species. Great damage 
is done to crops, and fruit is rarely without 
spots or blemishes if precautions are not taken 
against the infection. Preservation of food, such 
as fruit and meat, may be insured only by 
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sterilizing the material by heat, destroying the 
active fungi and their spores, and preventing the 
access of other airborne spores. Jams are pre- 
served not only through sterilization by heat, 
but also by a high percentage of sugar which is 
unfavorable to the development of fungi. When 
moist air penetrates because of imperfect covers 
or bad storage conditions, water may be ab- 
sorbed by the sugar, and the concentration 
sufliciently reduced to allow molds to develop. 
The yveast which may enter when the propor- 
tion of sugar is too low causes a fermentation 
which is indicated by bubbles of gas and a 
pronounced alcoholic flavor. 

The larger fungi of the great class thal 
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includes the familiar toadstools and mushrooms 
are able to cause one type of decay in wood 
which is called dry rot. The fungi feed on the 
wood and cause it to become lighter in weight, 
weaker, more brittle, and less elastic. When 
struck the wood emits a muffled sound and 
readily collapses. In more advanced stages of 
rot the wood is apt to warp, and may show 
cracks at right angles to the grain. It may then 
readily absorb liquids and show discoloration, 
and lose or take on any other characteristic 
scent, 





Fungi which cause destructive diseases of 
trees and are able to kill them are composed 
of slender, hollow, closed tubes which grow in 
length, emitting branches. These tubes permeate 
the wood, and besides this may also produce 
loose, moldlike coatings, or by interweaving 
can give rise to nets, strings, or more massive 
fruit bodies, shaped like cakes or mushrooms. 

The most malignant of the fungi which are 
the cause of dry rot in houses are called Merulius 
lacrymans, common in Europe but rather rare 
in this country. It not only grows inside the 
wood, but can spread rapidly over its surface, 
advance over nonwooden surfaces, and in the 
form of strings perforate brick walls, and infect 
any wood they touch. A constant war against 
fungi has to be organized in order to preserve 
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the buildings. They have to be kept sufliciently 
ventilated, because the house has to be secure 
against excess dampness. The obviation of 
leakage or overflow from rain water pipes and 
gulters, the renewal of paint on external wood 
work, and an adequate maintenance of the 
rooting are necessary measures. 

Among all organic wood preservatives, the 
most familiar is creosote oil which is widely 
used to preserve railway ties, paving blocks, 
telegraph poles, ete. 

Not all action of fungi, however, is to man’s 
disadvantage. Their work in destroving mate 
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rials which can or shall not be used any longe! 
is valuable. Old, fallen logs, leaves, herbs, 
grasses and other organic materials are gradu 
ally removed by fungi. Without these organisms 
which act with great rapidity the surface of the 
earth would soon become so covered with 
remains that seedlings would be unable to take 
root or obtain food. Without fungi vegetation 
probably would be impossible. On the whole 

great number of important experimental invest 
gations support the view that the fungi are of 
benefit to the host plant. It seems that the fungi 
often have the function of promoting generation, 
for instance, in the case of orchids whose seeds 


are notoriously difficult to germinate. A success- 
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ful growth may be obtained by sowing the seeds 
in a suitable liquid containing appropriate fungi. 

Importance of fungi in our everyday life is 
exemplified by the part they play fermenta- 
tion. We know that yeast is a living material 
and the spores and germs of yeast are to be 
found everywhere adherent to the particles of 
dust in the air. From the point of view of the 
botanist the term “yeast” is applied to a group 
of plants which exhibit a marked ability to 
change sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
The use of yeast is old; in the fossil remains 
of plants there is striking evidence of the exis- 
tence of budding fungi. (Continued on page 452) 








These dogs have spent all their lives 

with medical scientists and 

were given special prizes for helping man. 
kind. They are shown with Dr. 

Frieda S. Robbins of the University of 
Rochester School of Medi. 

cine and Dentistry and Major General Norman 


T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the Army 
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WO friendly black and white mongrels, 
unsung heroines of science’s work on blood 
plasma, stepped into New York’s limelight 
in February to be rewarded “for outstanding 
services to mankind.” 

The dogs, 4 year old Trixie and 1 vear old 
Josie, who have spent all their lives with medi- 
cal scientists, didn’t win any blue ribbons but 
they were given something no other dog has 
ever received—the first annual Whipple Prize 
for services to humanity. 

The awards, named in honor of Dr. George H. 
Whipple, Dean of the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry and 1934 win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize for research on animals, 
were two leather collars bearing silver tags on 
which the services of the dogs were described as 
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experimental animals in blood plasma research 

In making the presentation on behalf of the 
Friends of Medical Research, a voluntary edu 
cational organization sponsored by the New 
York Academy of Medicine and the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, Major Gen 
Norman T. Kirk\ Surgeon General of the United 
States Army, took definite issue with those who 
oppose the use of animals for experimental 
purposes. 

Quoting examples from the medical history 
of World War II, he said, “Beyond question it 
can be shown that the saving of thousands of 
soldiers, the mitigation of an incalculable 
amount of pain, and the preservation of the 
high degree of the health of the Army were due 
in predominant measure (Continued on page 475 
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The ‘“‘Flying Ambulance’’ is one of the first civilian crafts of its 


kind. 


It can make mercy trips around the country and Canada 


Hying Ambulance 


By LEE WHITE and MORGAN SMITH 


SE of the miracle of flight has taken a 
great stride with the inauguration in 
sirmingham, Ala., of regular civilian fly- 

ing ambulance service. There, a hospital ship, 
probably the first of its kind in the country, 
stands ready on a moment’s notice to fly the 
sick and injured to any part of the United States 
or Canada. The speed of modern warfare has 
again been converted to civilian benefit. 

This is a story which really began with the 
first torn and twisted American casualty of the 
assault landing in Sicily, flown back to the 
African mainland in a battered C-47 and brought 





back almost from the dead to one of the Army’s 
fully equipped general hospitals. 

Bringing that story up to date, we can take the 
case of Kitty Harper, a little tow-haired girl of 
4 who swallowed an open safety pin. It is noth- 
ing new in modern medicine to perform the 
wonder of removing an object from a_ tiny 
throat. Special instruments have been devel- 
oped for the use of experts. Therein might have 
been the tragedy of Kitty Harper were it not for 
the “Flying Ambulance.” The nearest hospital 
equipped with instruments and trained person- 
nel to remove such an obstruction was 300 miles 








distant. Speed was essential. Flown as a 
stretcher patient in Birmingham’s winged ship 
of mercy, Kitty Harper was on the operating 
table in litthe more than two hours. 

Or take the case of Arthur Jones, a business 
man who fractured his skull in an automobile 
accident while on a business trip. He was 
rushed to a hospital immediately, but he was a 
thousand miles away from his family. When 
he regained consciousness, his thoughts were of 
home. But the doctors had said that Mr. Jones 
would be hospitalized for at least ten days, per- 
haps longer: a trip home by train was out of 
the question for a man in his condition. The 
journey would be long and arduous. But with 
the flying ambulance, Jones was home three 
days after the accident, and with no ill effects. 
The ride had taken only five hours and twenty 
minutes. An ambulance met him at the airport, 
and he was whisked away to the comforts of his 
home and family. 

There is even the case of Mrs. John Phillips, 
who was stricken with a heart attack and died in 
Kansas City while en route from relatives in 





Two pilots are on constant duty. Plane can accommodate four pas- 
sengers, patient and a pilot. Idea was taken from Army Air Corps 


San Francisco to her home in Atlanta. Her 
body was turned over to a Kansas City funeral 
home, her family notified. But who would make 
the arrangements? It would work a terrible 
hardship on any of them to make the trip to 
Kansas City. By regular channels, it would 
require several days before her body could be 
shipped to her loved ones. Again, there was a 
use for the flying ambulance. Mrs. Phillips’ 
body was embalmed, and flown to her home 
town—all within a matter of hours. 

These are only three of many and varied types 
of cases destined to find this flying emergency 
ship a significant part of modern medicine. 
Lives will be saved, suffering will be alleviated; 
ves, and in some instances, even expense itself 
will be lessened by the use of the flying 
ambulance. 

The plane in Birmingham, owned and oper- 
ated by a local funeral home, is equipped to 
seat four passengers beside the patient. It is a 
twin engine Beechcraft, similar to the Army C-15 
and is piloted by an ex- (Continued on page 449) 
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Because of the influence of the sciences the need 


for background in the classical tongues is great 


St was Greek: 10 


ONFRONTED with the imposing vocabu- 
laries of the sciences, the general reader 
is often puzzled by strange words of classi- 

cal origin. Few young people today study the 
Greek language for its culture and no longer 
are callow boys “lashed into Latin by the rod.” 
Yet, because of the growing influence of the 
sciences, the need for some background in the 
classical tongues is greater now than it has been 
before. 

Since the industrial revolution, scientists have 
been eagerly scanning Greek and Latin roots 
for names to give their discoveries and novel 
gadgets. As a result, the words compounded 
with tela (Greek for afar) have increased from 
two in Samuel Johnson’s dictionary to over 
a hundred at present. Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary of fifty vears ago contained about 
one hundred thousand entries. The 1954 Inter- 
national Dictionary contains six hundred thou- 
sand entries—an increase of ten thousand words 
annually. These consist mostly of proper 
names and derivatives and word combinations, 
but most of the increase consists of neologisms 
or new words (neos, new; logos, word). Latin 
and Greek may be dead languages in the 
sense that they are seldom spoken, but they 
have added a glorious enrichment to our native 
tongue. 

As an illustration of this utility, consider 
again the Greek root logos, which may mean 
word, saying, discourse, or study. In more 


recently coined words, logos may mean science 
of, as in: 

Anthropology: science of man, anthropos, 
which deals with man’s origin, distribution, 
environment and culture. 

sacteriology: science of bakterion, a_ little 
staff or rod, because bacteria seen through the 
microscope look like little rods. 

Entomology: the science of the enlomen, or 
insect. 

Histology: the science of the tissues, from 
histos, a loom or web. 

Morphology: science of morphe, or form; 
the study of structural organic types. From this 
root also comes Morpheus, the god of sleep, who 
presents forms to us. From Morpheus we get 
morphine, which produces artificial sleep. 

Paleontology: paleo, or ancient; ontla, or 
existing things; a science of the fossils of past 
periods. 

Pathology (science of pathos) is a cognate 
of sympathy, apathy, antipathy. Pathos may 
mean feeling or suffering, but in science the 
root has a generalized meaning of disease. Thus 
pathology is the study of disease. 

Homeopathy (disease of homeo, or same) is 
the branch of medicine which advocates cure 
by means of remedies having the same effect on 
a healthy person as the disease has on the per- 
son affected by it. 

Psychology, the science of the mind, or 
psyche, has a number of related words. <A 
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By HOWARD L. BUCK 


psychopathic person is one diseased in mind; a 
psychiatrist is a specialist in the treatment 
(iatreia) of mental disorders. 

The word physis, or nature, is an impor- 
lant root. Thus we have physiology, the study 
of the functions of live organisms. Physiog- 
nomy (physis, nature; gnomon, judge) is the 
alleged art of judging temperament from the 
facial features. (Physiognomy as a synonym 
for face is a corrupted meaning of the word.) 
Other interesting cognates of gnomon are prog- 
nosis (judgment of the chances a sick per- 
son has of becoming well) and diagnosis (to 
judge through dia, a complete study). Phy- 
sician, literally a student of nature, in the Middle 
Ages came to mean a doctor of medicine as 
distinguished from surgeon. As the physician 
generally prescribed a cathartic (kathartikos, 
a cleansing) the later meaning of physic came 
into use. 

Thus the surgeon was left with his scalpel and 
lancet to do his work; the old spelling was 
chirurgeon, from cheir, or hand and urgeon, 
or work. And the anatomist who formerly used 
to cut people up (ana, up; fomos, to cut) 
iow simply studies the structure of plants and 
animals, 

An interesting derivative of urgeon, allergy, 
which comes from allos, other, and urgeon, 
work, is a marked and unfortunate sensitivity 
lo certain foods, dust, pollen or other substance. 
Other derivatives are organ (organon, an instru- 
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ment) and erg, a unit of energy. Energy (en, 
in; ergon, work) came into English through 
the Late Latin. The name George or Georgos 
is from ge, earth; urgos, worker, meaning a 
peasant or farmer. Thus geology is the study 
of the earth and its physical changes. 

Specialists in the professions like to adopt 
distinctive names for their particular practices 
An orthopedist (orthos, straight; pars, child) 
is one who corrects the deformities of chil 
dren. An orthodontist (ortho, straight; odon 
looth) straightens teeth. A neurologist (neu 
ron, nerve; logos, science) is one skilled in 
the treatment of nervous disorders, such as 
neurasthenia (nerve weakness, asthenia). 

An ophthalmologist is one who treats eve 
disease (ophthalmos). An optician deals in 
or makes optical instruments (oplos, seen). 
An optometrist (optos, visible; metron, mea 
sure) is one skilled in measuring the power of 
vision in others and in fitting glasses to correct 
the visual defects. A chiropodist formerly was 
one who treated growths, such as corns, on the 
hand (cheir) and foot (podos) ; but now he 
treats only the feet. Chiropractic refers to hand 
working (prassein) now especially in manipu 
lating the bones of the spine. 

Of great importance in the development of 
an enriched vocabulary is the knowledge of the 
Greek prefixes. Appended are a few of the more 
common, 

A-, an-, without, not: apathy; anemia (an 
haima, blood), lack of red blood corpuscles; 
aphasia (a-, not; phanart, speak), unable to use 
or understand speech; aseptic (a-, not; seplikos, 
poison), nonpoisonous, free from harmful bae 
teria. 

Amphi-, around, on both sides: amphibious 
(amphi-; bios, life), able to live on land and sea. 

Apo-, from, away from: apoplexy (apo-, from, 
plexia, stroke), a paralysis. 

Anti-, back, opposite, against: antipathy (anti, 
against; pathos, feeling), natural aversion o1 
dislike. 

Cata-, down: catarrh (cala-, down; rhein, to 
flow), inflammatioin of mucous membrane, 

Dia-, across: diaphragm (dia-, across; frassein, 
to fence), membrane between the chest and ab- 
domen; diarrhea (dia-, across; rhein, to flow), 
intestinal catarrh. 

Dys-, bad, hard: dyspepsia (dys-, bad; pep 
tein, cook), indigestion; dysentery (dys-, bad; 
entera, intestine), inflammation of the large 
intestine. 

Epi-, upon: epiglottis (epi-, upon; glottis, 
tongue), the cartilage in front of the glottis: 
epidermis (epi-, upon; derma, skin), the outer 
laver or cuticle; epigastric (epi-, upon; gaster, 
belly), lving over the stomach. 

Exo-, from, out, outside: exophthalmos (ex- 
out; ophthalmos, the eye), abnormal protrusion 
of the eye. 

Hemi-, half: hemicrania (hemi-, half: krania, 
brain), a nervous headache, also called migraine, 
which is confined to one side of the head. 

Homo-, same: homo- (Continued on page 458 





SURGEON from Bowling Green, Ky., 
relates that he was asked to stop and 
see a patient who was worrying about 
her operation scheduled for the following day. 

He called at her room and asked, “What’s 
the matter? What are you worrying about?” 

She said, “What sort of an incision are you 
going to make?” 

He said, “Oh, it will be just a small incision.” 

“How long?” 

“About 3 inches,” he replied. 

“Where will it be?” she asked. 

“In the lower abdominal region, down below 
the umbilicus.” 

She sighed and said, “Well, that’s all right, 
but since you told me you were going to operate, 
I haven’t been able to think of a thing in the 
world but the picture in the almanac where the 
woman is cut across four ways with the corners 
turned back.” 

Most people are interested in their incisions. 
Fortunately, not many worry that their incisions 
will resemble tin cans opened on a camping 
trip. Few people think much about the thread 
which the surgeon uses to close their incisions. 
They seldom realize that the manufacturer who 
supplies these threads probably maintains an 
inventory of about five hundred different surgi- 
cal sewing materials, types and sizes. The 
average patient has heard the word “catgut” 
and knows about silk. He may also have seen 
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something in the newspapers about the new 
surgicai metal tantalum, but not one in ten 
thousand knows that his wound may be closed 
by horsehair, kangaroo tendons, silkworm gut, 
linen, cotton, nylon, strips or even glass. Nor 
does he know that these threads come in eleven 
diameters, varying from hairlike threads two 
thousandths of an inch thick, used to stitch deli- 
cate nerves, to strands five hundredths of an 
inch thick for uniting large, broken bones. 
Threads also come in several colors and may 
be attached to thirty or more different types 
and sizes of needles. 

Surgeons are individualists and their thread 
selection is in keeping with individual prefer- 
ences. Twenty-five good surgeons could per- 
form the same operation and have equally good 
results by using that many different kinds of 
threads. War experiences have helped to stand- 
ardize surgical technics, but it is doubtful 
whether thread standardization will ever take 
place. 

Surgical threads, called sutures, are two gen- 
eral kinds, absorbable or nonabsorbable. Ab- 
sorbable sutures are digested by the body cells 
and fluids while the wound is healing. Non- 
absorbable sutures either remain in the wound 
or are removed. Many surgeons use absorbable 
threads inside of the body and nonabsorbable 
to close the outer skin layers. In closing a 
wound, the surgeon’s task resembies that of 
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By MIRIAM ZELLER GROSS 


stitching together portions of a garment with 
several linings Each layer must be carefully 
joined before proceeding to the succeeding layer. 

Surgical gut, usually incorrectly referred to as 
catgut, is the most widely used and known of all 
absorbable suture materials, and has been used 
for hundreds of years. Present day surgical gut 
is prepared from the first eight yards of the 
small intestine of government inspected sheep. 
It is especially adapted for surgical use because 
of its uniformly fine grained tissues and reten- 
tion of elasticity and strength despite the more 
than fifty steps and tests through which it must 
pass before reaching the operating room. Previ- 
ously, violin string seconds or discards were 
considered good enough for surgical use, but 
making today’s surgical sutures is a series of 
highly specialized and carefully controlled 
manufacturing processes. Baths of chrome salis 
give the sutures lasting qualities and varying 
degrees of chromicizing produce threads to hold 
wound edges for short or medium duration or 
periods up to forty or more days. 

Kangaroo tendons, valued for their strength 
and endurance, have been almost unobtainable 
since the beginning of the war. Imported from 
Australia, they came from the kangaroo or 
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wallaby, a small species of animal similar to 
the kangaroo. The Bushmen, who secured this 
material, ceased hunting kangaroos and turned 
their attention to the Japanese. Since the war 
they are not returning to their previous occu- 
pation. So, it is difficult to say when if ever 
kangaroo tendons will again be available. Mean- 
while, chromicized gut sutures are replacing the 
kangaroo tendons, which were used principally 
to unite broken bones. 

Fascia lata, composed of strips taken from the 
ox, is another absorbable suture and is used 
largely in hernia operations in which the sur- 
geon weaves the fascia lata thread to support 
weakened body tissue much as one would darn 
a sock. Cargile membrane, so named because 
it was prepared at the suggestion of the late Dr. 
Charles Cargile of Arkansas, is used in a similar 
fashion to help prevent adhesions following 
abdominal operations and comes from the thin 
sheet of pliable tissue lining the abdominal 
cavity of an ox. 

Absorbable surgical threads no longer stocked 
by manufacturers include jack rabbit tendons, 
reindeer tendons, those of various American 
hares as well as tendons from the seal, walrus, 
narwhal, heron, crane and eagle. Skins and 
tissues of fishes have been used as surgical 
threads and so have moose, buffalo, rat and 
raccoon tendons, and tissues from bird wings. 
Practically every known (Continued on page 456) 


Surgical thread manufacturers frequently maintain an inventory of about five hun- 
dred different surgical sewing materials, types and sizes and in eleven diameters 
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Fruit and vegetable juices served either 
separately or in combination are needed 


in even larger amounts in hot weather 


Good Eating 


By JULIA A. TAYLOR 


OW that hot weather is here, do you find 
you are unnecessarily tired; your appetite 
is poor; and you don’t feel like eating? 

Do you blame the hot weather for these condi- 
tions? It is true that the weather could cause 
some of these feelings, but before being abso- 
lutely sure, check your meals to see if you are 
getting the foods needed for health and vitality. 

Hot weather eating means three good meals 
daily. These meals should contain foods selected 
from the “basic seven food groups,” with special 
emphasis on milk, fruits and vegetables. These 
are called protective foods because they help 
maintain good health and energy and are needed 
in even larger amounts in hot weather. 

What is more refreshing and cooling on a 
hot day than a tall, cold glass of milk? Think 
of the health protection and strength that is 
derived from it. “Cold cocoa” and “cold spiced 
milk” are favorites with many families. “Cold 
spiced milk” is prepared by adding a small 
amount of cinnamon or nutmeg, or both, to a 
glass of milk. I’m sure your family will approve 
of them. Milk is not only a liquid but a food. 
When you quench your thirst with a glass of 
milk, you are getting good nourishment too, 

Breakfast is one of the most important meals 
of the day. It is often omitted or too inade- 
quate in hot weather. Breakfast provides energy 
for the morning’s work. Children have time 
for playing outdoors, roller skating, and run 
ning during vacation time and they use up lots 
of energy. Adults also need energy for their 
different activities. Start the day off in hot as 
well as cold weather with a good breakfast of 
fruit, cereal, bread and milk. 

The B vitamins play an important part i 
preventing that tired feeling and_ stimulating 
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the appetite. Eating whole grain cereals is an 
easy way to obtain these B vitamins. How 
about you? Do you eat a whole grain cereal 
with milk for breakfast? A hot cereal, such as 
oatmeal, is one of the first steps in serving a 
nourishing breakfast to the family. Hot cereals 
are just as nourishing and less expensive than 
prepared cereals. Cold milk poured over the 
cereal makes it seem not so “hot.” If you use 
the quick cooking kind, it takes only a few 
minutes to prepare, and will not heat the 
kitchen too much. 

Fruit, which we need one or two times daily, 
also contains substances that we need for vitality 


in Hot Weather 


and the appetite. At this time of the vear, 
varieties of fresh fruit are plentiful and in- 
expensive. 

Many people prefer fruit juice for breakfast 
or in between meals. Orange, tomato, grape- 
fruit, and pineapple juice contain vitamin C, 
in various amounts. Remember it takes twice 
as much tomato juice and four times as much 
pineapple juice to give you the same amount of 
vitamin C as one glass of grapefruit juice. When 
you squeeze an orange, remember the part that 
sticks to the rind is vitamin C too, and is wasted 
by squeezing. Oranges should be eaten whole. 
Small children can eat oranges, especially if they 
are cul in half or quarters as they are easier to 
handle. 

Dried fruits, such as prunes and raisins, con- 
tain valuable substances that our bodies need 
and should be served often. Raisins may be 
added to breakfast cereals for variety. Prunes 
may be served stewed with or without milk at 
any meal. 

During warm weather, when we _ perspire 
freely, we need more minerals to replace those 
lost in perspiration. We also need both minerals 
and vitamins for energy and health protection 
throughout the year. Vegetables, like fruits, are 
rich sources of minerals as well as vitamins. 
Now that the markets have many varieties of 
vegetables, we should serve more of them. You 
may not be familiar with some of the varieties of 
greens. While they are plentiful, try new and 
different vegetables. All are cooked the same 
Wway—in a small amount of boiling water in 
as short a time as possible. Nutritious greens 
are beet greens. They look well mixed with the 
ted beet! Not only is the color stimulating, but 
the flavor is something you don’t want to miss. 
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If you have been throwing them away, you're 
wasting a very good food. 

Raw vegetables are as important as cooked 
ones. One day last week a mother commented 
to me that her children eat the carrots before 
she has a chance to cook them. Another mother 
said that she can’t prepare her vegetables for 
cooking without her child asking for a slice of 
‘aw potato or turnip. Children naturally like 
raw vegetables. Form the habit of serving raw 
vegetables often. One of the commonest ways 
of serving them is in salads. With the various 
colored vegetables that we have to choose from, 
this is also a good way to stimulate the appetite. 
Grated carrot and raisin salad, and cabbage, 
carrot, and apple salad are among the favorites 
of many families. Beet greens and spinach are 
also palatable cut up in a salad. If you don’t 
have the time to make a salad, serve strips, 
such as carrots and. yellow turnips. Raw carrot 
strips may even be given to 3 year olds. 

Foods containing proteins, the muscle-build- 
ing material, are also needed during hot weather 
to prevent that tired feeling. When meat is 
scarce, fish, cheese, dried beans and peas, and 
eggs should be used often. 

Dried beans and peas are good sources of 
vitamin B and iron and muscle-building mate- 
rial. Beans may be served baked, in casserole 
or in soup. Lima bean creole is a simple dish 
that the family will like, and it’s easy to prepare. 
Cook the beans and mix with seasoned tomato 
sauce. Most people like onions and green pep- 
pers in the tomato sauce. Left over baked 
beans mixed with chopped onions, carrots, or 
green peppers make a filling salad. There are 
many ways of preparing dried beans and peas— 
so avail yourself of them. 

Macaroni and cheese may be used as a main 
dish for either lunch or dinner. A mixed green 
salad is often served with this filling and nour- 
ishing dish. 

Eggs may be used as a main dish, either in 
combination with other foods or scrambled. 
Use hard-boiled eggs in salads or scallop them 
with boiled potatoes. 

Three good meals a day are important for 
working people, During vacation time many 
children have jobs. This means that special 
care should be taken in providing them with 
energy and body building foods. While break- 
fast and dinner are usually eaten at home, the 
noon meal may be eaten at a drug store lunch 
counter or snack bar. Buta lunch carried from 
home is inexpensive and can be attractive in 
addition to being nourishing. If this is your 
responsibility, you may welcome some lunch 
suggestions. Sandwiches make the easiest kind 
of lunch. 

There are three kinds of sandwiches; the 
main-dish sandwich, which is filling, to give you 
raw vegetables, there’s the salad sandwich, and 


for something sweet, (Continued on page 450) 
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HEN the fighting man returns to civilian 

life, he wants a job. Industry wants to 

give him a job. If he is sound of body 
the problem is to bring him and the right job 
together as rapidly as possible. The problem 
may be a serious one. If he is not sound of 
body, the difficulties are greater. Industry still 
wants to hire him, but cannot do so unless a 
basis can be found on which he can be hired 
without injury to himself, danger to his fellow 
workers, and loss to his employer. If he has 
lost hands or feet, or has a bad heart or weak- 
ened lungs, he cannot do many jobs which might 
be open. 

Take the case of Jim Smith, who pulled off 
his rubber boots in the pasteurizing room of 
a modern dairy early in 1942 to enlist in the 
Marines. Jim is back now, but unfortunately 
not all of him came back. He left a part of one 
leg at Okinawa. His employer is ready to give 
him his old job back again, and Jim would like 
to have it, but he can’t. He can’t because even 
the good artificial limb which Jim uses so skil- 
fully and that you and I could walk by him on 
the street without detecting, isn’t quite good 
enough to give him a dependable stance on a 
slippery floor while he handles hundred pound 
cans of milk. Jim cannot go back into the 
pasteurizing room, where floors are necessarily 
slippery with water because wet floors do not 
allow dust and germs to contaminate milk and 
equipment. 

What can Jim do? Well, he can do anything 
sitting down and even some jobs with a con- 
siderable amount of standing. He has two good 
hands, and there is nothing wrong with his 
brain. By the use of a little ingenuity and by 
taking advantage of Jim’s educational privileges 
as a discharged G.I. to train him in laboratory 
technic, he is converted from a_pasteurizing 
floorman into a laboratory assistant, making 
butter fat tests, methylene blue determinations 
of bacterial content, and testing incoming milk 
for suitable temperature and freedom from dirt, 
cattle hair and the like. Jim likes the work. 
He has a chance to learn and to progress. 

Jim’s case is an example of the new way in 
which men are fittted to jobs. The old way 
would have been to look with pity on poor 
Jim’s artificial leg, and possibly offer him a job 
as a watchman at a compensation that would 
hardly keep him alive. Worst of all, such an 
assignment would tell Jim in plain terms that 
he was all through, washed up, no future. As 
it is, he has at least as good a job as he had 
before, and better still, the knowledge that a 
man minus half a leg can be just as good as 
he was with all of both legs, and maybe better. 
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Jim’s case is only one of many by which it 
has been demonstrated that industry can hire 
the handicapped with safety to the employee 
and to his fellow worker and without loss to 
employer, and most important, without loss of 
“ace” to the employee. “Face” is the mys- 
jerious quality so highly valued in the Orient, 
put universally important, which can hardly be 
defined and yet can so easily be sensed. The 
difference between having face and losing face is 
the difference between being a useful individual 
earning his way and making a contribution to 
society and a cast off derelict kept on the job 
because some one is sorry for him. 

Cases like that of Jim are being multiplied 
by the thousands. A skilled worker loses a 
hand. What is he going to do? Perhaps he 
can retrain his other hand. Perhaps he will 
have to make a complete switch to some occu- 
pation in which his hand is of less importance, 
such as salesmanship. Injuries and disabilities 
are most prominent now among servicemen, but 
there have always been and always will be acci- 
dents to industrial workers. Accidents on the 
job or off, results are the same. In the past, 
victims of these accidents have been tossed onto 
the industrial scrap heap; skilled engineers have 
become messenger boys, draftsmen and design- 
ers have been relegated to watch a gate. Added 
to their loss of income has been the bitterness 
and humiliation of defeat, of being thrown out 
of the stream of progress into the eddies of 
stagnation. Industry has wanted to hire them. 
Industry must make a profit, and it must operate 
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safely. And it must avoid further injury to the 
handicapped person. 

Neville Pilling, the chief executive of a group 
of casualty insurance companies, believed that 
part of his companies’ service to policy holders 
was not only insurance coverage and safety 
engineering, but a form of human engineering 
expressed in a so-called “safety zone” program 
of health and safety education. This was made 
available to clients of his companies in the form 
of a monthly education service of pamphlets, 
talking films, and related devices on an em- 
ployee sponsored-company approved basis, and 
carried out on company time. Beyond this he 
believed also in finding a means by which the 
handicapped worker could be adjusted to his 
job, or his job to him. He assigned the job of 
studying this problem to Clark D. Bridges, 
Director of Conservation Services for his com- 
panies. Begun in the spring of 1944, the results 
of this study are to be published early in 1946." 

The plan evolved by Bridges indicates how 
the handicapped individual can be fitted to 
his job. The Bridges formula is simple. Not 
satisfied to indicate that a man has a disa- 
bility, he has made an extensive study of the 
types of disabilities and has indicated for each 
one what particular limitations are placed on 
the man suffering from it. For example, back 
and spine disabilities are among the most com- 
mon following war casualties and industrial 
accidents, or as the result of aging and certain 
forms of disease. After describing various forms 
of back and spine disabilities in language which 
a lay person can understand, Bridges gives gen- 
eral placement considerations as follows: 

“The ability of these workers to perform cer- 
tain tasks will vary widely. Most of them are 
able to handle many of the jobs normally pur- 
sued by ablebodied persons. Each case, how- 
ever, must be appraised individually upon the 
demands of the job for such activities as long 
standing or sitting, or for walking, running, 
jumping, lifting, carrying, throwing, balancing, 
turning, stooping, squatting and kneeling. Per- 
sons with a shortening of the trunk of the body, 
such as angular kyphosis or severe scoliosis 
(spine curvature), will usually have impair- 
ment of the respiratory and circulatory func- 
tions, and therefore a reduced or limited ability 
for work requiring great indurance or con- 
siderable effort. They should be placed with 
the same considerations that apply to heart dis- 
ease from the effort standpoint. They are best 
placed in sedentary work.” 

In making this study, Bridges consulted the 
medical literature on (Continued on page 477) 

1. Job Placement of the Physically Handicapped, by Clark D. 


Bridges, McGraw-Hill and Company, New York. Publication date 
to be announced. 


Accident victims have been tossed onto 
industrial scrap heaps; engineers have be- 
come messengers — designers made guards 








Your Knee 


(Continued from page 431) 





Some persons do not have knee jerks. 
However, it is considered to be one 
of the most important tests of the 
nervous system. 

There is a structure called the fat 
pad just beneath the lower tip of the 
knee cap. It is about the size of a 
powder puff. It sometimes becomes 
pinched between the bones and 
“auses considerable pain and is one 
of the causes of knee disorders. 

Each knee contains two semicir- 
cular structures called’ semilunar 
cartilages; one at the inner, the other 
at the outer border. These important 
structures are frequently injured dur- 
ing athletics, in industrial work or 
military training. They are the buf- 
fers placed at the rim of the joint to 
deepen the socket for the movement 
of the bones. They also act as moving 
wedges which prevent displacements. 

During rotatory knee movements 
the cartilages assuine a ball bearing 
and cushion action. The slight move- 
ment of the cartilages that occurs as 
the bones move on each other, pro- 
duces a stimulus to the lubrication 
of the joint by the synovial fluid. 

There are several small sacs lined 
by this synovial fluid called bursae. 
A bursa is nature’s defense irritation. 
Largest bursa is situated above the 
knee cap. Another placed beneath 
the skin of the patella or knee cap 
is frequently irritated by excessive 
kneeling. When this is inflamed it 
is called housemaid’s knee. 

Blows or falls causing direct in- 
juries to the knee are common. Most 
common injury is a twist or a wrench 
occurring while the knee is partly 
bent and the foot on the same side is 
immovable—such as occurs when a 
person is skiing down hill and his 
foot becomes caught in a shrub 
while the body continues forward. 
Symptoms following knee injury are 
pain, limping, swelling, — stiffness, 
movement limitation, clicking, grat- 
ing, weakness and a sensation of the 


knee giving way or buckling. If the 
person can stand and walk he will 


usually be observed walking on the 
toes of the affected leg with his knee 
slightly flexed. 

History of the patient’s injury gen- 
erally includes the nature and me- 
chanics of the injury, appearance of 
pain, “locking” limp, limitation of 
movement, swelling and weakness. 
Complaints may be summarized un- 
der the headings of the “three D’s’””— 
discomfort, disability and deformity. 
Chief complaint is pain and stiffness 
on resuming activity after a_ rest 
period. The knee jerk or knee reflex 
with which every one is familiar is 
an important test in certain nerve 
conditions. 

Locking of the knee joint is not 
accurate because the injured person 
can usually move the knee in one, 
but not in both directions. Some 


structure gets pinched between the 
joint surfaces like a monkey wrench 


in the hinge of a door. The most 
common causes of locking are: in- 
jured semilunar’ cartilage; loose 
bodies in the joint; or a pinched fat 
pad or synovial membrane. 

Loose bodies within the joint are 
composed of bone and cartilage cells. 
They are usually smooth and convex 
and unique in that while they have 
no system of circulation, neverthe- 
less, they live and grow by osmosis 
or absorption from the solution in 
which they float. There may be from 
one to several hundred of these 
bodies. In addition, there are struc- 
tures called rice bodies which are 
appropriately named. I have seen 
several hundred of these in one knee. 

Chief knee injuries are: direct 
blows on the knee by a heavy rigid 


object; direct thrust of the knee 
against a rigid object such as a 


woman who fails to clear a high curb 
and trips and falls to her knees and 
indirect injuries that occur by lever- 
age during athletics or certain occu- 
pations. Chief infections of the knee 
are tuberculosis, syphilis, gonorrhea 
and the ordinary streptococci and 
staphylococci. 

The common mechanism of semi- 
lunar cartilage injury involves three 
factors: foot held rigid, knee flexed; 
thrust against the outer or inner 
borders of the knee (usually the lat- 
ter). This means that whereas multi- 
ple minimal injuries are important, 
no injury is capable of producing 
trouble, but when added_ together 
over a period of time, they may 
cause serious disorders. 

Obesity may be harmful to the 
structures of the knee. This harm is 
greatly magnified if the person is 
bowlegged or knock kneed or has 
arthritis. 

Intermittent hydrarthrosis is one of 
the most unique conditions affecting 
human beings. Visualize a_ knee 
swelling every eleven days regularly 
for years. No injury; no infection. 
The routine swelling is usually in- 
terrupted during pregnancy and 
while nursing the baby, only to start 


again when these incidents are 
closed. Some females have moderate 


swelling of the knees in relation to 
menstruation. It is probably due to 
water retention. 

Knee conditions require alinement 
of the feet and ankles. Inequality of 
the lengths of the legs producing 
pelvic imbalance needs compensa- 
tion. 

Relation of the foot and ankle to 
knee disorders has been the subject 
of controversy. People with knee dis- 
turbances have foot and_= ankle 
troubles. Undoubtedly flat feet, weak 
feet, knock knees, and bow legs may 
affect the knee. Correction of the 
foot and ankle condition is impera- 
tive whether or not it bears relation- 
ship to the origin of the knee strain. 

Shoe types must be considered. The 
doctor should analyze each case on 
the body build of the person and the 
present mechanical condition. Bad 
posture due to occupational strain 
and stress may be harmful to the 
knee. 
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Shoes should be of straight 
round toe, medium width shank and 
moderate height heel. Flexibility » 
rigidity of the shank depends ON the 
disturbance of the longitudinal arch, 
Fitting of the shoe is important, The 
shoe may be modified by varios 
procedures. Properly shaped and 
beveled felt pads may be inserted jg 
the shoe to support depressed stryg. 
tures. Knee strain may be relieve 
by raising the heels of the shoes, 

Any bone composing the knee may 
be fractured including the lower eng 
of the femur and the upper ends ¢ 
the tibia and patella. A special type 
of fracture involving the upper eng 
of the tibia just below and sometimes 
extending into the joint is called, 
“bumper fracture” because of the 
frequency of auto injuries. Another 
fracture is called “dashboard frag. 
ture”; another, “rumble seat frae. 
ture.” Dislocations of the knee ar 
not common but may be serious be. 
cause of injury to blood vessels, 

The number of recruits and ep. 
listees who were declared unfit for 
military service was large because of 
knee disorders. The number of sol 
diers and sailors who were knee 
casualties during basic training was 
also large. Many of these had previ- 
ous serious knee disorders and be 
came battle casualties. They were 
not sick men, but disabled athletes, 

In another class every type of 
injury from scraping of the skin on 
the coral reefs of the South Pacific 
islands to complete shattering, gu- 
shot, tank and 110 millimeter cannon 
fractures was found. Severe knee 
injuries with infection required am- 
putation. 

However, the use of blood, preei- 
sion surgery, sulfa drugs, penicillin, 
immediate control of hemorrhage, 
treatment of shock and pain by the 
medical corps personnel at the front, 
speedy evacuation and transportation 
by the medical corps, plasma and 
blood transfusion, immobilization, 
excellent care and attention on Army, 
Navy and Air Corps transports, and 
treatment in the United States hos 
pitals saved many seriously injured 
knees and rehabilitated others. 

Some of the daily acts that may 
cause knee disorders are: sprains of 
the ankle, sprains of the knee, blows 
on the knee, blows of knee against 
rigid objects, football injuries, base 
ball accidents, ballet dancers’ injur 
ies, ice skating injuries, skiing ™& 
training injuries, 


juries, military 
battle casualties, accidents in the 


home and industrial accidents. 

A practical joker’s trick is to steal 
up behind a person and crack him 
the back of the knee with the flat o 
with the edge of the hand. This 
causes the knee to buckle and may 
throw the victim to the ground. The 
mechanism of the act is to catch the 
quadricips off guard, thereby weak- 
ening the stability of the knee while 
it is in the extended position. 

A complicated knee disorder I 
volves tests made while the patietl 
stands, sits on a chair and lies on # 
examining table. 
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Saby needs a Atunb 


A baby needs his “sunshine” vitamin Dg just as he needs 
















his daily bath! That’s why doctors accept White House 
Milk for infant feeding. Each pint is fortified with 400 
U.S.P. units of “sunshine” vitamin D,. No other na- 
tionally known evaporated milk contains more of this 
precious vitamin! White House is sterilized and homo- 
genized, too, for safety and easy digestibility, and pro- 
vides each essential nutrient of fresh milk. No wonder 
White House is favored for infant feeding. There is no 


better evaporated milk! 
—— for) 


WHITE HOUSE MILK @ MeV cce & 
Theres Hone Beiter \ ye & 


400 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN Ds PER PINT 
MADE, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY A&P 


NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY COMPANY 
USING A SIMILAR NAME OR BRAND 














BRASSIERES 


LIFT THAT NEVER LETS YOU DOWN 


Exciting as an Emerald?! 


THE 





For figure loveliness and youthful 
allure Perma-Lift is brilliant, full 
of personality and modern styling. 
You'll love Perma-Lift’s exclusive 
cushion insets which softly lift your 
bosom—no wilting through con- 
stant washings and wear. At all fine 
stores—$1.25 to $2.50. 

For Fashion Fit and Corset Comfort—you 
will like Hickory Juniors—Girdles and 
-anties—"' The Foundation of Loveliness”’ 























Many a mother thanks Davidson's 
for the robust health of her baby. The new 
Davidson No-Colic Nursing Unit is the 


one with the Sanitary “Screw- 
on” feature — fingers never 
need touch the sterilized feed- 
ing surfaces. It contains(1) the 
patented all-in-one-piece 
screw-on Davidson Nipple 
which is non-collapsible, 
(2) Screw-top Bottle 
(Heat Resistant), (3) 
Screw-on cap. 


DAVIDSON'S 

No- Colie 

NURSING 
UNIT 


At your 
druggist’s—45¢ 















DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY 


LES 


CHARLESTOWN 29 


Quolity Rubber Goods Since 1857 
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A person with a cartilage injury 
usually can walk on his toes, but a 
person with a ligament injury can- 


not because his knee is liable to 
buckle. 

X-rays are valuable but often in- 
conclusive. Remarkable advances 


have been made in x-rays and the 
interpretation of films. The use of 
radiopaque substances, gases and 
fluids is too technical to discuss here. 
A negative x-ray may be of consider- 
able positive value in eliminating cer- 
tain troubles. 

A knee disorder requires a com- 
plete history, a complete examination 
and adequate x-rays. An early diag- 
nosis is imperative in order that 
proper treatment may be instituted at 
the earliest moment. 

Persons with knee disorders are 
interested in three things: what is 
wrong, what can be done about it, 
and what will be the outcome? They 
are also interested in how and why 
their trouble occurred and how they 
might prevent a recurrence of the 
trouble. The outlook (prognosis) de- 
pends on the accuracy of diag- 
nosis, precision in treatment, and the 
time between injury and institution 
of proper treatment. 

Treatment of knee disorders may 
be conservative or surgical. The for- 
includes rest, elevation, relief 





pression, local applications and 
aspiration. 

Do not add insult to injury to the 
knee. Every one has seen a fellow 
player or an opponent pull, push, | 
twist and yank a leg injured during 
athletics, especially footbali. This 
manipulation performed during the} 
temporary anesthesia of the shock of | 
injury is often successful and does | 


good. However, that method of trial 
and error often results in adding | 


insult to injury. 

An experienced surgeon takes ad- 
vantage of the complete relaxation of 
obstructing influences such as spastic 
muscles, and spares the victim the 
attendant pain. 

A simple maneuver can reestablish | 
a normal relation of the joint struc- 
tures when the victim is under 
anaesthetic, whereas considerable 
force is required to accomplish the 
same result while the injured person 
is writhing in pain and his muscles 
have become rigid in order to hold 
the limb immovable and to prevent 
further injury and pain. There is 
too much brutal handling of injured 
knees. In some cases, in swelling 
of the knee, it is necessary to draw 
off fluid by a needle and syringe. 
This is a diagnostic and therapeutic 
procedure. Although this maneuver 
is safe and simple, it is imperative 





that the technique be precise and 
attended by meticulous asepsis and 
antisepsis. The fluid may furnish 


valuable information from the phys; 
ical, chemical, and_ bacteriological 
points of view. 

The outpouring of fluid is nature’s 
response to irritation. As a rule it 
is a protective phenomenon. Water 
on the knee is a complication or a 
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Testing at every step. Here 
the metal that goes into 
Raytheon ‘‘flat” high 
fidelity hearing aid tubes jg 
checked for purity through 
a spectrographic analysis, 





: TESTING... 


Y 

Sscscbiatiaen and precise testing 
at every step of the operation 
is the basis of the strict quality 
standards maintained by Ray- 
theon in the manufacture of 






hearing aid tubes. 


Every single Raytheon hearing 
aid tube is given 46 separate in- 
spections—assuring the precision 
performance and the complete 
dependability required by both 
manufacturer and user. 


Raytheon’s superiority in the de- 
velopment of these finely engi- 
neered hearing aid tubes grows 
out of the company’s broad and 
successful experience in the man- 
ufacture of all types of tubes. 
These new, and now widely ac- 
cepted “flat”? high fidelity hear- 
ing aid tubes are the latest ev- 
idence in support of Raytheon’s 
claim for superiority. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASS 


Excellence tn Electhronto 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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symptom and not the primary injury | 


or disease. 

The “trick knee” is usually due to 
multiple injuries which stretch the 
internal and external ligaments. The 
muscles may be in fair or good con- 
dition. Repeated mild partial disloca- 
fions occur. Abnormal excursion of 
the bones are due to laxity of the liga- 
ments. Catching muscles off guard 
permits unusual movement. When 
the muscles which constitute the first 
line of defense give way, the strain is 
thrown on the ligaments. ‘“Camel’s 
knee” is a term applied to a promi- 
nent, bony knee cap. The expression 
“{ threw my knee out,” is not always 
clear. It may be due to: a cartilage 
injury, a mild incomplete dislocation, 
a pinched fat pad or locking due to 
impinging of a free or attached “loose 
body.” 

During football when one player 
clips another, serious knee injury 
may follow. 

It is known that certain foods pro- 
duce irritation of certain knees. This 
is true in cases of tomatoes and wal- 
nuts. It can be produced experi- 
mentally. Vitamin C deficiency can 
also cause synovitis or inflammation 
of the synovial membrane. 

When one pauses to consider the 





intricacies of the knee joint, he soon | 


realizes the unique features of this 
wonderful machine. To any one who 
questions its complications, let me 
call his attention to the fact that no 
machine was ever invented that could 
go from beginning to end without 
oiling and repairs. 





Flying Ambulance 


Continued from page 43 

Army flver, Bruce Wilson, who also 
has five years of civilian flying ex- 
perience. Mr. Wilson is employed 
full time along with an assistant 
pilot. These men are on call twenty- 
four hours a day to go anywhere in 
the country or Canada. 

The service launched the latter 
part of December 1945 is receiving 
emergency calls weekly. Because 


Birmingham will soon be the site of | 


the University of Alabama’s new and 


gigantic school of medicine, this 
flying service will take on added 
meaning for thousands of persons 


living in small towns or remote dis- 
tricts of the state. For at such time 
that the medical center swings into 
motion, no resident in Alabama will 
be more than one air hour away from 
some of the finest medical facilities 
in the United States. 

Other cities throughout the coun- 
ity, especially those with fine clini- 
cal facilities, will undoubtedly follow 
Birmingham’s example and inaugu- 
fate such a service in order that 
these facilities can be reached by 
those who, for many years, because 
of the lack of speedy transportation, 
have been running the chance of 
losing the race with death. 











West Bend Bottle Sterilizer 


The West Bend Bottle Sterilizer brings 
live steam — recognized by baby care 
specialists as one of the most effective 
agents for killing harmful bacteria — 
in direct contact with every part of 
your baby’s bottles. 

Mineral deposits from water are elim- 
inated, because the bottles do not stand 
in water but are suspended above it in 
a rack. 

This sturdy sterilizer ends the danger 
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WESD BEND 22 


and discomfort of the old-fashioned way 
of scalding baby’s bottles in a pan of 
boiling water. 


Quick and easy to operate. Simple 
directions for use are stamped right on 
the cover. 


The Bottle Sterilizer and other West 
Bend utensils are due to be on your 
dealer’s shelves soon. Look for the West 
Bend name whenever you buy utensils. 
It is your assurance of quality. 
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West Bend 
Utensils for every 
cooking need... 


You find these and other 


handsome 


durable 


West Bend utensils 


convenient in prepar- 


ing baby foods and fam- 


ily meals 
double boiler 


Shown here are 


covered sauce 


pan, Trig singing tea kettle, 


food press for pureeing vege- 


tables 


ricing potatoes, etc 
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Net Toe Be Sueezed Az 


In the field of allergy, cosmetics are literally and 
figuratively not to be sneezed at, because they may 
be a causative or contributing agent in allergic cases. 





That is why when there is a history of allergy we 
suggest that patch tests be made with those of our 
products the subject is using or contemplates using. If they test 
positive, further testing with their constituents is indicated to 
determine the offending agents. These found, we frequently can 
The 
patch test is generally considered best for testing cosmetics 
because it most closely approximates the conditions under which 


modify our formulas to suit the subject’s requirements. 


they are normally used. 


While our products are free from so-called common cosmetic 
allergens, such as orris root and rice starch, we feel it should 
be made clear that any of their normally innocuous ingredients 
might be allergenic to the allergic individual. It is our practice 
to write our patrons a letter to this effect when a, history of 


allergy is involved. 


It is our experience that many persons with allergic consti- 
tutions cannot tolerate scented cosmetics; therefore we routinely 
recommend and select unscented products when there is a history 
or suspicion of allergy. This practice is not to imply or sug- 
gest that the subject is sensitized to perfume; it is solely to 


safeguard against the possibility. 


In specific cases of allergy or suspected allergy, when the 
subject is using or contemplates using our products, we are 
pleased on his request to send her doctor the involved raw 
materials for patch testing, also such information concerning 


our products as may have a bearing on the case. 


Since in the light of present knowledge it is not possible, 
to make non-allergic cosmetics, we 
individual 


save in specific cases, 
believe the cosmetic requirements of the allergic 
should be considered by her doctor in the light of the formulas 
and general characteristics of the products she is using or con- 


templates using. 


Luzier’s Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes are selected to suit 
your practical cosmetic requirements and aesthetic preferences. 
They are made available to you by Cosmetic Consultants who 
assist you with the selection of suitable Luzier products and 
show you how to apply them to achieve the most becoming 


cosmetic effect. 


Luzier’s, Ine... Makers of Fine Cosmetics & Perfumes 





CijtTyYy, MO. 





KANSAS 
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House Dust Allergy 


(Continued from page 419) 


foresee a market for synthetic foam 
rubber for use in bedding and furni- 
ture that would relieve the worry as 
to what to do with our synthetic 
rubber plants. No doubt pillows, 
mattresses, and furniture, of fiber 
glass or foam rubber will cost more 
at first than those made of conven- 
tional materials. Increasing demand, 
however, will eventually bring the 


price within the reach of those 
needing these improvements—the 
house dust victims of moderate 
means. 


The combined skill of the engineer- 
ing profession as it applies to air con- 
ditioning, heating, and dust removal 
in the homes of the future, coupled 
with the use of nonallergenic uphol- 
stery and bedding, will do much to 
abolish house dust menace. Installed 
in air conditioning and forced-warm- 
air heating systems, dust-stopping 
filters—in which the filtering medium 
is a pack of adhesive coated, coarse 
glass fibers—help bring relief to 
allergics by filtering dust that other- 
wise would be circulated through the 


‘home. In all probability use of elee- 


trostatic dust-precipitating devices 
will be widely extended in heating 


‘and air conditioning. In time modern 


engineering science will come to the 
rescue of the thousands and tens of 
thousands who are victims of house 
dust sensitivity. 





Good Eating 


(Continued from page 443) 


there is the dessert sandwich. Eggs, 
cheese, peanut butter, or baked beans 
are good fillings for the main dish 
sandwich. For the salad sandwich, 
why not choose shredded cabbage, 
grated carrots or lettuce? The des- 
sert sandwich can be made of 
orange marmalade, jelly, jam or even 
chopped raisins or prunes. Workers 
want and need all three kinds. Fruit, 
cookies, or plain cake, and milk 
completes the lunch. If a store is 
near by, the milk can be purchased; 
if this is not possible, it can be 
brought in a thermos bottle. If you’re 
eating at a lunch counter, the same 
plan can be followed—a sandwich, 
milk, fruit, and ice cream for dessert. 
If you buy your lunch you probably 
would not want all three kinds of 
sandwiches. 

Many homemakers have kept their 
families with good appetites, plenty 
of energy and the best of health 
throughout the year by careful meal 
planning. To be absolutely certain 
that you and your family are well 
nourished, build your meals around 
plenty of milk, lots of fruit and vege- 
tables and dark cereals and breads. 
Make the meals colorful and inter- 
esting so that meal time will be 
looked forward to with pleasure. It 
‘an be done in spite of some food 
scarcities. 
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Do Children Need Less Protein 
During the Summer Months? 


Many mothers still believe that children need less protein during 
the summer. In fact, it is not so long ago when many textbooks 
on nutrition—in the light of what was then known—considered 
protein foods as “heating,” and advised that less of them should 
be eaten during warm weather. In the light of the present-day, 
advanced knowledge of nutrition, what are the facts? Is there 
any change needed in the protein foods given to children because 
of the change in the seasons? 

The daily protein requirement of children depends on weight 
and age; it is not influenced by the temperature or other seasonal 
factors. Since protein is needed for growth, and since growth is 
continuous, it is important that children be given an adequate 
amount of protein foods of the right kind every day, day in and 
day out, regardless of the season of the year. 

Besides its important influence on growth, protein has many 
functions in the body. It is part of every cell, every tissue, every 
organ. It is vital to the very process of living, to maintaining and 
repairing the tissues, to resistance to infectious disease. 

Among the protein foods of mankind meat ranks high, not only 
because of the amount of protein it contains, but particularly 
because its protein is of highest quality, able to satisfy every pro- 


tein need of the body. 







The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 


J 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ASSN 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


BMERICAN MEAT #N 6-1 } 1-84-88 


MAIN OFFICE, CHICAGO ...MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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For National Rehabilitation 





Ice Cream is the 
“double feature” food 
So delicious... 








Because it provides both flavor 
and food value. 


In addition to its luscious goodness . . . its cool 
refreshing qualities that appeal to everyone. . 
Ice Cream is good for you, for it contains impor- 
tant food elements: 

Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source of Vita- 
min A and Riboflavin (Vitamin G) and con- 
tains other vitamins found in milk. 
Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong bones 
and teeth, is supplied abundantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides high-quality pro- 
teins .. . those found in milk 

All of these nutrients promote health and well 
being. 

No wonder Ice Cream has been accorded 
such a prominent role in our national rehabili- 
tation program, ”o wonder it raises everyone's 





morale. For its pleasing flavor assures a gener- 
ous intake of its health building and protec- 
tive nourishment. 


oy 
Your copy of “Enjoy Ice | 
Cream,” a leaflet on the | 
unique food value of ice | 
cream will be sent free on 
request. Write: National | 
Dairy Council, Dept. | 
| 
| 
! 
| 


H 646, 111 North Canal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
! 
l 
! 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting 
national health through a better understanding of 
dairy foods and their use. 
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Cancer Facts for Women 


(Continued from page 417) 


quent sites are the stomach, the 
rectum, the skin, the intestines, the 
liver, and—in women—the uterus 
and the breast. It stands to reason 
that everything possible should be 
done to protect these organs against 
irritation or injury, or to repair 
injury as soon as it occurs. Cancer 
of the uterus is the most common 
form of cancer in women—and one 
reason is because so many mothers 
do not take the trouble to treat 
injuries and tears received during 
childbirth. 

Women can guard’ themselves 
against cancer of the breast by avoid- 
ing confining, chafing garments of 
any kind. Naturally, these precau- 
tions are no guarantee against can- 
cer. But they are valuable as general 
health measures, and reduce the 
chance of local irritation which often 
forms the site in which cancer 
develops. 

It’s common sense for 1 
woman to be on the alert for the 
signs or symptoms which may be 
warnings of cancer. There aren’t 
many of them—and they are easy to 
remember. The main symptom that 
may warn of cancer of the uterus is 
an irregular, unexplained discharge 

at any time during life. Cancer of 
the breast usually begins as a tiny 
lump, or thickness, or a_ persistent 
soreness in the breast. A deviation 
from the normal contour of the 
breast; an elevation of one breast 
above the other; a skin attachment, 
forming a slight depression in the 


every 


HYGEIA 
breast; retraction of the nipple: 
bleeding or _ discolored discharge 
from the nipple; ulceration; or an 
enlarged gland in the armpit may 
also be warnings of possible cancer 
although these symptoms are not posi. 
tive signs that cancer is developing, 
In fact nine times out of ten a lump 
in the breast is a harmless matter 
and does not mean cancer. 

But should any woman ever dis. 
cover a lump in her breast, she 
should do one thing and one thing 
only—see a doctor. Only a doctor 
‘an decide whether or not it is really 
cancer. A woman who notices any 
of the warnings of cancer should not 
“wait and see what happens”—she 
shouldn’t wait for pain, for pain is 
one of the last symptoms to appear. 
Pain may often mean that the cancer 
is too far advanced to be cured. 

To make sure she’s on the safe side, 
every woman of 35 and over should 
be examined for cancer every year— 
even though she has no trace of a 
cancer symptom. If by any chance, 
cancer should be developing, regular 
examinations will reveal it at the 
beginning, before there are any 
symptoms. It can be removed before 
it has a chance to cause damage. 
Regular, thorough medical check-ups 
in women of middle age and older 
are their best protection against can- 
cer. Only by having these examina- 
tions can they verify that they’re free 
from this disease. 

Cancer cells which decide to start 
a revolution do not have nearly as 
much chance of causing serious dam- 
age if they are detected by a doctor 
early in their criminal career and 
given the punishment that fits their 
crime. 





Fungus 


(Continued from page 433) 


In the sediment from a beer jar in a 
Theban tomb of 2,000 B. C. it was 
possible to isolate a yeast, and in the 
examination of “beer bread” found 
among the offerings of the tomb, the 
same yeast was discovered. 

Yeast used in bread is today pre- 


| pared in a special way; the organism 


in suitable media and the 
when a sufficient 


is grown 
crop is harvested 
amount appears. Yeast or leaven, has 
been known from time immemorial 
to be associated with fermentation, 
but the first to open the eyes of man- 
kind to a new world of living beings 
was Louis Pasteur. He foresaw dis- 
ease as the outcome of the failure of 
plants and animals to resist the at- 
tack of inimical forms of micro- 
life. Modern science’ has 
begun to harness fungi to carry out 
processes according to his needs and 
his wishes. Taka-diastase, a diastatic 
ferment formed by the action of the 
spores of a fungus, is used in cases 
dependent on gastric hyperacidity or 
deficiency of the liver and_ has 
great importance in modern therapy. 
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Citric acid is easily obtained by mold 
fermentation and is a substitute for 
the product of lemons. 

The knowledge of the complicated 
chemical processes which determine 
the life of fungi and their relation 
to the beings or the substance from 
which they take their nourishment 
has given us the proof of the role 
these invisible plants play in every- 
day life. Man needs green plants 
for his existence and has been able to 
learn the method of gaining from 
them an outstanding contribution to 
his life. We know today that para- 
sitic and saprophytic fungi are nol 
only sometimes dangerous because of 
the menace they have for our lives 
and our health, but also must be con 
sidered as a paramount contribution 
to our normal life. 
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The Food | 
You Eat Has- 


Fine Flavor,. eens 7 
Color and Texture [t.G 


--+ Demand as 
Much For Your Baby 


f Ap @ Babies know their groceries—and they really go for appe- 
tizing foods! Feeding is made much easier by the lusty enjoy- 
ment even small babies show for savory Heinz Strained Foods 


—scientifically cooked and vacuum-packed in enamel-lined tins. 





























@ Toddlers are attracted by colorful foods! Carefully 
prepared to retain their rich, natural colors, Heinz Junior 
Foods are made from fresh fruits and vegetables—chopped, 
mildly seasoned and cooked to special recipes. 


@ Heinz Pre-Cooked Cereal Food is prepared by an 
exclusive process that brings 
out all the goodness of three 
choice grains — produces a 
flaky, easily digested cereal 
of light, fluffy mixture. 
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Just Lift Out the Basket 
and Have a Fine Baby Bed- 
WITH WELSH’S EASY-T-TURN 

” ” 

Boodle Suggy 

@ Turns corners or into doorways at 
slightest, directed movement. 

@ Quickly detachable canopy. No bolts 
to remove. 

@Change from Bassinet to Carriage 
with greatest ease. 

@ Smallest mother can manage it. 


WELS i 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOLDING BABY CARRIAGES 
Send date of your baby’s birth to the 
Welsh Co. for a free horoscope. 
1535 S. Eighth St., St. Louis (4), Mo. 
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Dianne 
Green, 
White 
Plains, 
feeds little 
sister with 
an Evenflo 


EVENFLO ~America’s 
Most Popular Nurser 


Everywhere you go, you see babies being 
fed with handy Evenflo Nursers. Mothers, 
and sometimes fathers, write us that 
modern Evenflo is far 
superior to the old type 
pull-on nipples. 

They report, too, that 
Evenflo’s valve-action nip- 
ple enables babies to finish 
their bottles better and get 
more benefit from their 
food. Evenflo Nursers are 
25c at baby shops, drug 
and dept. stores. 


Evenflo 


Modern Nurser 
Separate Nipple, Bottle or Cap, 10c 


Nipple down. 
Bottle sealed. 


25c Nipple up 
for feeding. 
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Home Diversions 


(Continued from page 429) 


legs straight, place a pillow under 
the knees. A footrest is also valuable 
in keeping the patient from slipping 
into an uncomfortable position. This 
is nothing more than a board with 
a rope attached to each end and then 
fastened to the head of the bed. A 
pillow is placed under the feet. 
Another type of bed table which is 
quite useful is made by placing a 


|board or leaf of a table across the 
| backs of two chairs on either side 
|of the bed. 


| visits are not advised. 


| 
| 
| 
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Visiiors are either helpful or harm- 
ful to the patient’s recovery. Long 
Taking tem- 
perature readings after some visits it 
was found that there was a rise of 
2 to 3 points in the patient’s tempera- 
ture, with a subsequent condition of 
restlessness and discomfort. Some 
people, however, instinctively know 
the proper approach to the sick and 
leave them feeling much comforted. 
Helpful sleep follows such visits. 

When the patient does not have a 
contagious disease and the case is a 
clean one (without purulent mate- 
rial) the presence of a baby will lift 
the spirits of depressed persons. 
They are instantly drawn to the help- 
lessness of a tiny infant. One must 
use discretion here, too, as an over- 
stay may be detrimental. Also, pa- 
tients like to hear about love and 


/romance that ends happily. The woes 





land sorrows of the world are best left 
| outside the door. 


Many patients en- 
joy having some one read to them. 
This need not always fall on the same 
person in the household as each may 
take turns. If the patient is a child 
who has a chronic condition, it is 
often wise to teach the child to read. 
I know of one case where the child 
read nothing for himself and in later 
years had a reading deficiency that 
reflected itself in poor school work. 
The reading material must not deal 
with death or horror. 

If the child is quite small and ill 
much joy will be obtained by watch- 
ing some one else perform various 
acts such as cutting out pictures, 
coloring and drawing. A blackboard 
might be a useful adjunct here. Story 
telling of fairy tales and characters 
that the child has learned to know 
are good subject material. It is amaz- 
ing how the imagination of both the 
adult and the child can be expanded. 

If the child is permitted to sit up 
enjoyable moments may be _ spent 
coloring with crayons or painting 
with watercolors. A bed table should 
be provided for such occasions. 
Practically all children like to cut 
pictures from magazines. Be sure to 
give the little one blunt scissors. 
Tiny tots like to fold paper and cut 
out various designs. Don’t forget to 
show them how to make a soldier’s 
hat by folding a paper in a certain 
way, and with a little more folding 
the hat becomes a boat. Also there 
are countless picture and story books 


NMtiwcia 
for the youngsters by competent ay. 
thors. There are volumes for every 
age group, too. 

When the child is tiny there are a 
variety of amusing trinkets that can 


be strung across the crib. Many 
jointed animals and beaded dolls ean 
be placed on a string to create 
never ending interest. Children usu. 
ally like things that are shiny and 
that make a_ pleasant sound. One 
mother pinned several silver colored 
curtain holders together and hung 
them over the crib. Her baby was 
amused for hours at a time by pulling 
on the chain of holders and shaking 
them to make a_ peculiar tinkling 
noise. Many children enjoy toy bal- 
loons. — These can be hung where 
the child can see their vivid colors, 

Now to make the older child and 
adult group contented and happy. If 
there is a dog in the house a new 
leash can be made for him though 
his master is down in bed. Several 
strands of heavy and colored string 
can be tied and knotted at one end, 
Place the knotted end in a notch or 
in a piece of cardboard, separate the 
strands into equal amounts and then 
braid them. Belts can also be made 
by this method. Clay modeling is 
rather messy but lots of fun. Big 
and little people like this. The bed 
must always be protected with 
papers when working with this ma- 
terial. Soap carving is‘another inter- 
esting project. This requires a piece 
of white soap and a kitchen knife. 
Along this same line is wood carving 
or whittling. A sharp pointed knife 
is needed for this and the individual 
should wear a glove on his left hand. 

A sick person may have had a 
desire for a long time to paint or to 
draw but never could get around to 
it. Now that he is in bed is a good 
time to try out this venture. Lots 
of people like to see what they can 
accomplish with charcoals. Visitors 
increase the interest of the patient 
by bringing in books on drawing 
and painting. 

Semi-invalid or convalescent 
women like sewing and crocheting 
to take their minds off their ills. 
They have an opportunity to learn 
new stitches by uninterrupted prac- 
tice and study. There are weaving 
frames at all craft stores. Beautiful 
afghans may be made by weaving 
colored yarns on small frames into 
squares and sewing them together. 

The older men may prefer window 
box gardening. If the man is to be 
ir bed a long time the materials may 
be brought to his bedside and he may 
enjoy planning and planting several 
types of seeds. There is literature 
on this subject which he will enjoy 
studying and reading. Seed catalogs 
are a never ending source of enjoy- 
ment. At any age stamp collecting 
is a hobby, but for the many-years- 
in-business man there are many old 
stamps in his desk’s pigeon holes. 
When he declares his intention of 
making a collection the family cam 
provide him with a stamp book. | 

We know that the person who it- 
vented the idea of making stuffed 
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MEET THE AUSTING... 


two generations raised on Clapp’s! 







“| guess Clapp’s must hear plenty of stories about babies thriving on its 
baby foods,” says Mrs. John Austin, of Rochester, N. Y. “But I wonder 
how often you hear about a family like ours—with two generations raised 
on Clapp’s.” And she continues... ‘ 
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“We have a baby, John, Jr, 15% “The doctor started Johnny on solid 


months old—and husky as they come! food quite early. When I asked the doc- 
Johnny weighed 7 lbs. 10 oz. when he tor what brand of baby foods to get, he 
was born. And sometimes I wonder if said ‘Clapp’s!’ And that didn’t surprise 
he'll ever stop growing! me one bit... 





: a 
“For my mother and my husband’s “So naturally I was awfully pleased to “By 9 months he was feeding himself, saying ‘Da-da,’ 
mother had said we'd been raised on hear that Clapp’s are still my doctor’s and pounding on the piano good and hard! And does that 
Clapp’s—and I guess we were among the choice. Johnny’s developed well at every baby love eating! I’ve never had a moment’s trouble in 
first babies who got baby foods, when stage. At 6 months he was sitting in a feeding him since he started Clapp’s. See why I’m so 
Clapp’s introduced them 25 years ago. high chair... grateful for those fine baby foods?” 





Why your baby will thrive on Clapp’s: 


(~“;  eEver since Clapp’s orig- | judgment, for Clapp-fed babies 


This is the 25th Anniversary of 


cw inated baby foods 25 years e All our foods are pressure-cooked 4, 
> ago, we've made all our —to help retain vitamins and min- 
foods to fill doctors’ requirements. erals, fresh color and flavor. 


- © We've constantly improved our — e We have seen two generations of 
formulas, added new foods, ac- _ babies raised on Clapp’s. Our busi- 
cording to doctors’ suggestions ness, we believe, is the most im- 
Now we offer “the world’s largest I he ld. I 
i ve off the world's lars portant business in the world. It the fj 
: . —- irst 
baby menu. is our sole business, not a side line. enuiatine 











© We discard many fruits and veg- e Perha his ( _— 
We discard many fruits and veg _ ethaps this is why so yentor |(straineo baby foods 
etables that would be perfectly ac- Ko] _ many doctors prescribe | Foops ~| FooDSs 
ceptable for adults, but not, in our tS Clapp’s regularly. Se & at 
—— — propucts or AMERICAN Home Foops, Inc. 
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MY MOMMY'S 
ON THE BEAM 











| WARMS BABY’S BOTTLE 
_ BOILS EGG OR POTATO 
| COOKS BABY’S FOODS 
| VAPORIZES FOR COLDS 





Gleaming white porcelain 
| with patented ‘‘Longlife’’ 
heating element that auto- 

matically shuts off when 
water is evaporated. Safe, 
red sanitary; wash with the 
dishes. No wires to short 
circuit. AC current. Uses 


standard appliance cord. 








dolls and animals out of soft material 
made a million dollars. Since then 
this delightful pastime has been mak- 
ing many people happy. 

No matter how old some people 
become they still like to cut paper. 
Scrap books become a natural means 


for saving clippings, ete. Many 
women have recipes that can be 


pasted in a book. High school girls 
have little keepsakes pertaining to 
the lighter side of school. While in 
bed is a good time to put these in 
a scrapbook so that later they may 
show them to their friends. 

These are only a few of the diver- 
sions that may prove useful for the 
sick, but they provide a basis in 
planning related pastimes. It must 
be remembered when assisting the 
patient not to give more work or 
play than can be finished in a reason- 
able length of time. We believe that 
a little of anything goes a long way. 
If all material is given to the patient 
at one time he is apt to become bored 
with its overabundance. There are 
many books at the public library on 
crafts and various diversions. The 
wise attendant for the convalescent 
sick will procure a number of these 
books and no doubt will be amazed 
at the variety of pastimes that may 
be devised just from simple material 
on hand. Her rewards will be shown 
in the satisfied appearance and the 
glowing return to health of her 
patient. 
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parchment and leather, either var- 
nished, polished or plain, have also 
been utilized. While most of them are 
not on the supply shelves of the 
modern hospital, there is practically 
nothing that walks, flies or swims 
that at some time or other has not 
had its intestinal or tendon tissues | 
used to close wounds. 

Linen, cotton, silk, horsehair, tanta- | 





lum, stainless steel, silkworm gut, 
glass, nylon, and other synthetics 


comprise the list of materials from | 
which nonabsorbable sutures are ob- | 
tained. Linen thread, now used} 
principally in closing the appendix 
stump has been a surgical aid for 
several thousand years and a num-| 
ber of Egyptian mummies have been | 
found with their wounds sutured 
with linen thread. Alexander Pagen- | 
stecher, a noted eye surgeon around 
the middle of the last century, treated 
linen thread with celluloid, that is 
now known as “Pagenstecher’s | 
Linen.” 

Cotton thread, which gains popu-| 
larity every war period, now enjoys 
a conspicuous place in_ scientific 
literature. This material, which has 
closed wounds for more than fifteen 
hundred years, is easily transported 
and enormous amounts cen be stored 
within relatively small spaces. 

Silk sutures are the aristocrats of | 








nonabsorbable sutures. Gladiators | 
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who survived fights in the Roman 
arena had their wounds sewed up 
with silk threads quite similar to 


those now in use. Silk strands may 
be white, cream, orange, or dyed 
plack, green or blue so that they are 
easily seen if the surgeon wishes to 
remove the stitches. They may be 
plain, drawn through sterile wax, or 
treated with mineral oil which makes 
them easier to remove. Twisted silk 
floss, prepared in a bath of gelatin or 
jue, is sometimes called Chinese 
twist. Silk thread may consist of a 
single strand, several fine threads 
twisted together or it may be braided, 
all according to the surgeon’s pref- 
erence. 

Many people are surprised to learn 
that hair taken from the tail or mane 
of the horse is popular with some 
surgeons, especially those perform- 
ing plastic ope rations. American 
surgeons who attended German eye 
clinics shortly before the war were 
interested to find the long black hair 
from the heads of Japanese women 
a popular surgical thread in delicate 
eye operations. 

Gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
aluminum, bronze, stainless steel, and 
wires of various other alloys and 
metals, have closed wounds. While 
wire, particularly that made from 
tantalum and stainless steel, is fre- 
quently used today, probably the 
chief contribution of metal wire to 
surgery was that it afforded a com- 
paratively clean suture before any- 
thing was known about sterilization 
and the need for hospital cleanliness. 
Heavy wire sutures are used in bone 
surgery and miles of fine tantalum 
wire are holding together broken 
nerves and blood vessels. 

Silkworm gut, which is essentially 
unborn silk, is prepared by killing 
the silkworms and removing the silk 
sacks. These contain a_ secretion 
resembling glue which becomes 
slrong, glossy threads on contact 
with the air. Threads about 12 to 
16 inches are obtained when the 
silk sacks are stretched to their full 
length. They are strong, smooth, and 
cause no body irritation. They also 
make good fishing lines and are popu- 
lar with English and Continental 
sportsmen who pay fabulous prices 
for them and make it difficult for the 
manufacturer and surgeon who are 
interested in obtaining silkworm gut. 
Most of this material comes from the 


province of Murcia, in southeastern | 


Spain, 

It has been noted that glass 
splinters cause little or no irritation 
When they enter the body. For this 
reason, some surgeons believe that 
threads spun from glass are valuable, 
and so, glass threads as well as those 
made from nylon and some of the 
hewer plastic materials are among 
the latest developments in surgical 
threads. Incidentally about six and 
4 quarter million people are operated 
on each year in this country and 
require some 24,000 miles of surgical 
thread. 
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HYGEIA 


It Was Greek to Me 


(Continued from page 439) 


geneous (homos, the same; genos 
race, kind), of the same kind op 
nature. 

Hydro-, water: hydrophobia (hy- 
dro, water; phobos, fear), a morbid 
dread of water. In_ rabies, ¢op. 
vulsions are stimulated by an attempt 
to swallow water. 

Hyper-, over, excess: hyperesthesia 
(hyper, over; esthesia, sensation), a 
state of morbidly increased sensi. 
bility. 

Hypo-, under: hypochondria (hypo, 
under; chondros, cartilage), morbid 
anxiety as to one’s health, with 
imaginary ailments. 

Meta-, beyond, after: metacarpus 
(meta, beyond; karpos, wrist), bone 
between the wrist and fingers; me 
tabolism (meta, beyond; _ ballein, 
throw), chemical change in living 
cells by which energy is provided 
for the vital processes. 

Mono-, one: monomania (monos, 
one; mania, madness), mental de- 
rangement restricted to one subject 
or one group of ideas; monophobia 
(monos, one; phobos, fear), a morbid 
dread of being alone. 

Neo-, new: neophyte (neos, new; 
phytos, grown), a new convert, a 
novice; neoplasm (neos, new; plasma, 
form), a new growth. 

Pan-, all: pancreas (pan, all; kreas, 
meat), used as food, the pancreas is 
called sweetbread; panacea (pan, all; 
akes, healing), a remedy for all dis- 
eases. 

Para-, near, by the side of, wrongly, 
abnormal: paranoia (para, abnormal; 
nous, mind), a chronic mental dis- 
order; paralysis (para, side; lysis, a 
loosening), a disabling of one side. 

Peri-, around, about: pericardium 
(peri, about; kardia, heart), the sac 
which encloses the heart; peritoneum 
(peri, around; tonos, stretched), the 
membrane that lines the cavity of the 
abdomen. 

Poly-, many: polyglot  (polys, 
many; glotta, tongue), speaking oF 
writing many languages; polyandry 
(polys, many; aner, man, male), state 
of having many husbands. 

Polio-, gray: poliomyelitis (polis, 
gray; myelitis, from myelos, mar 
row), infantile paralysis, in whieh 
the paralysis is due to degeneration 
of the nerve cells in the anterior 
horns of the gray substance of the 
spinal cord. 

Syn-, sym-, with, together, Up: 
syncope (syn, up; kope, a cutting), 
a swoon due to cerebral anemia, 
symptom (sym, together; piptein, to 
fall), a change that indicates disease. 

In medical terminology the three 
suffixes most widely used indicate 
disease: 

Osis, indicating a generally morbid 
condition, 

Itis, meaning an inflammation, — 

Oma, meaning a tumor, or a morbid 
condition. 
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skin beauty begins with 



































Does that statement surprise you? Does it seem 
strange that pure soft water can be really important 
to skin beauty and personal daintiness? The ex- 
planation is simple. Pure soft water enables your 
favorite soap to form billowy, hour-lasting suds 
;z<.to do a more thorough job of washing away 
oils and dirt so that facial and body pores are free 
to function properly. This gentle cleansing action 
helps keep skin free from blackheads . . . helps 
protect against chapping, roughness, the familiar 
“dishpan hands”... leaves skin soft and smooth 
and refreshed. Think of what this would mean to 
you...and to every member of your family... in 
the daily routine of bathing, shaving, doing the 
dishes and laundry, other household tasks! Soft 
water has so many other advantages, too: soap 
savings up to 75°, or more . . . cleaner, whiter 
clothes and longer-life for fabrics . . . sparkling, 
film-free dishes, glassware, and silver . . . greater 
comfort and cleanliness for children . . . important 
savings in plumbing maintenance because scale 
formation is eliminated in pipes, heaters, and coils. 
All this — and more! 

Perhaps you will be interested to know that in 
many communities from coast to coast soft water 
is available through Servisoft Water Service ...a 
local utility service, just like electricity and the 
telephone, which provides Servisoft water to 
homes on a low-cost monthly rental basis! 
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|stomach; dipsomania (dipsa; thirst; 


| Note the following: 
Arteriosclerosis is hardening (scle- 
rosis) of the arteries (arteria); nar- 
cosis (narke, torpor) is a stupor pro- 
duced by use of drugs; psychosis 
(psyche, mind) is a serious mental 
derangement; neuritis (neuron, 
nerve) is inflammation of the nerves; 
nephritis (nephros, kidney) is inflam- 
mation of the kidney; parotitis is 


the mumps, an inflammation of the 
salivary gland below and_ beside 
(para) the ear (otos), the parotid 


gland; arthritis is inflammation of 
the joint (arthron); osteomyelitis is 
inflammation of the marrow (myelos) 
of the bone (ostea). Carcinoma or 
karkinoma is the Greek work for 
cancer. Cancer is from karkinos, 
crab, because the cancerous growth 
resembles a crab somewhat in color 
and in shape; sarcoma (sarkos, flesh) 
is a malignant growth of flesh; mela- 
noma (melas, black) is a tumor con- 
taining black pigment. 

Another common suffix is used to 
indicate a cutting, tomy, from tom- 
nein, to cut. Osteotomy is a cutting 
of the bone (osteon); laryngotomy 
is a surgical operation on the larynx 








or voice box. 

Names of many other diseases end | 
with the suffix a or ia or ea or y:) 
angina (anchome, a throttling), the| 
quinsy, an inflammation of the throat, | 
especially one producing suffocative | 
| spasms; cardialgia (kardia, heart; 
|algos, pain); megalomania (megas, 
great; mania, madness), the sufferer 
|imagines he is Caesar or some other 
great man; nostalgia (nostos, return 
home; algos, pain), the sufferer is 





not home sick but is homesick or | 
sick for home; nausea (naus, ship) | 
originally nausea was seasickness; 


now il is any similar disorder of the 


mania, madness) a morbid and un- 
controllabie craving for alcohol; 
dropsy (hydrops, from hydor, water), 
an abnormal accumulation of watery 
fluid in the body; uremia (ouron, 
urine; haima, blood), a_ poisoned 
condition of the blood caused by a 
deficient secretion of urine; epilepsy 
(epilepsia, a seizure), a nervous dis- 
ease characterized by occasional fits, 
with convulsive movements of the 
muscles and loss of consciousness. 
Final list of scientific words of 
Greek origin is presented either be- 
cause they are of quaint or colorful 
etymology or because they are com- 
monly confused with other words: 
Esthetics, esthesia, anesthetic, and 


ascetic: The first three words are 
related to aestheses, feeling. Thus 


esthetics is a study of the beautiful 
as distinguished from the moral or 
the useful; esthetics treats the feel- 
ings and emotions evoked by the 
fine arts and belle-lettres. Esthesia 
is a sensation or sensibility—the 
opposite of anesthesia, which was 
coined in 1846 by the poet-physician, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; an anesthetic 
produces a lack of feeling (a, not; 
aestheses, feeling). An ascetic is 
literally one who exercises (askein, 
to exercise); in an_ ecclesiastical 
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sense it means to exercise self control 
over the joys of the flesh. 

Endemic, endermic, epidemic, en- 
teric, emetic: Epidemic means liter- 
ally “among the people” (epi, among; 
demos, people). Endemic (en, in; 
demos, people) means indigenous or 
native. Endermic (en, in; derma, 
skin) means acting through the skin. 
Enteric (enlerikos, intestinal), per- 
tains to the alimentary canal. Enteric 
fever is typhoid fever. An emetic is 
qa medicine that causes vomiting 
(emelikos). 

Clinical means pertaining to the 
sick bed (Kline, bed). 

A toxin (tora, bow and arrow) 
alludes to the use of poison on arrow 
tips. From toxin in the Middle Ages 
we acquired the word intoxicate, 
which then meant to smear with 
poison. or 

The endocrines (endo, within; 
krinein, to separate) are separate or 
ductless glands, whose _ secretions 
pass directly into the blood. 

Asthma, asthenia, asphyxia, ataxia: 
Asthma is the Greek for short drawn 
breath. Asthenia (a, not; sthenos, 
strength) is a weakness. Asphyxia 
is from a-sphyzein, not throb. It is 
suspended animation due to a defi- 
ciency of oxygen and an excess of 
carbon dioxide. Ataxia (a, not; 
faktos, ordered) is the inability to 
coordinate voluntary muscular move- 
ment. 

Euthanasia (eu, well; thanatos) is 
amode of producing death painlessly 
and as a relief from horrible suf- 
fering. 

Popular interest in new fields, 
such as aviation, radio, psycho- 
analysis, biochemistry, bacteriology, 
has caused many individuals to learn 
the terminology in these fields. The 
late dictionaries have responded to 
this need by including a wide selec- 
tion of what they term new Latin 
and new Greek words, or mongrel 
words like automobile, a Greco-Latin 
combination meaning self movable. 
Furthermore, the new dictionaries 
for the first time are printing the 
Greek roots, etc., in English italies, 
so that the reader can study the Greek 
origins with much less effort. “It 
was Greek to me,” no longer alludes 
to the unfamiliar characters in which 
the language is printed. Thus those, 
like Shakespeare, who have “little 
Latin and less Greek” need not 
despair. Even a short study of the 
complexities of classical word forma- 
tions may afford a key to the riddle 
of the scientific terminology and a 
guide to that happy hunting ground, 
arich and satisfying vocabulary. 





Did You Know That — 


Even as men today want to 
be “taller than she” in elevator 
Shoes, so did the Romans who 
used cork soles on their shoes, 
hot for guarding against damp- 
hess, but to increase the height 
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Usually the homemaker’s eyes work even 






harder than her body . ... sewing, cooking, 
washing, ironing, reading, playing cards and 






+ many other activities. 






It is eyestrain rather than hard labor which 
often causes headaches and irritable moments. 
Why endure them? 








, Take the first step to certain relief by 
visiting an Eye Physician. 





Follow that move by having your new 
glasses ground, fitted and serviced by a Guild 








Optician. The right glasses will take all the 
irk out of housework. 
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meee A NKLIN OPTICAL CO, as eg or 


Oakland E. CHENEY & STAFF, INC. 
FRANKLIN OPTICAL COMPANY ¢ ‘LARKE, ALBERT L. 

(2 Stores) THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO. 
Waltham 


PATH HEIMANN BENNET R. O'NEIL, OPTICIAN 


Richm Woburn 
FRANKLIN OPTICAL CO. ARTHUR K. SMITH 
ancise Warner : j ; 
on tN F. WOOSTER co. OHN C. FREEMAN & co. 
Santa Barbara THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO. 
SANTA BARBARA OPTICAL CO. MICHIGAN 
Vallejo Ann Arbor 
FRANKLIN OPTICAL CO. STOWE, OPTICIAN 
_— MINNESOTA 
Denve Minneapolis 
SYMONDS- ATKINSON OPTICAL CO. M. J. CARTER 
Rochester 
— A. A. SCHROEDER 
7 y "LEY St. Paul 
FRITZ & HAWLEY | : 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO ARTHUR F. WILLIAMS 
BERNARD J. O'DONNELL, OPTI- MISSOURI 
CIAN ‘ a St. Louis 
WAKEMAN & ANDERSON ERKER BROS. OPTICAL co. 
New Britain Stores 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO. G KO. D. FISHE R OPTICAL CO. 
(2 Stores) 
oe Sy HAW Y JOHN A. GUHL, INC. 


LE 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO. 
CONRAD KASACK 
Hartford 
LOWRY & JOYCE : : 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO. 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
ANSPACH BROS 
Atlantic City 
ATLANTIC OPTICAL CO 


Waterbury FOERSTER OPTICAL CO. 
WILHELM, INC, FREUND BROTHERS 

Siieena — BIRBECK CO 
Wilmington , ‘ < 
BAYNARD OPTICAL CO HARRY N. LAYER 
CHAS. M. BANKS OPTICAL CO. E. LIMEBURNER CO 


CAVALIER & CO PELOU ZE & CAMPBELL 
. East Orange 

OSaniasten © = ANSPACH BROS 

od ‘ wy? ” 

EDMONDS, OPTICIAN (2 Stores) H. C. DEUCHLER 
FRANKLIN & CO. Elizabeth 
HUFFER-SHINN OPTICAL CO. BRUNNER'S 
MEDICAL CENTER OPTICIANS JOHN E. GAVITT 


RHODES, OPTICIAN Englewood “ ao : 
TEUNIS BROTHERS HOFFRITZ, FRED G 
Hackensack 
.- HOFFRITZ & PETZOLD 
JACKSON OPTICAL DISPENSARY Jersey City 4 
Miami WILLIAM H. CLARK 
HAGELGANS OPTICAL CO Montclair 


STANLEY M. CROWELL CO. 


yoo MARSHALL, RALPH EF. 
; » . Morristown 
UTE ALL: ) PT. . — 
a — 7 JOHN L. BROWN 
KALISH & AINSWORTH, INC. Newark 
KILBURN’S ANSPACH BROS. 
Augusta EDWARD ANSPACH 
TWIGGS PRESCRIPTION OPTI- CLINTON OPTICAL SERVICE 
ae KEEGAN, J. J. 
REISS, J. C. 
W. B. KEILY, OPTICIAN CHARLES STEIGLER 
IDAHO Paterson 
Boise COLLINS, J. E. 
GEM STATE OPTICAL CO. Plainfield 
ILLINOIS GALL & LEMBKE 
Chicago LOUIS E. SAFT 
ALMER COE & CO. Ridgewood 
J. H. STANTON RAY GRIGNON, OPTICIAN 
Evanston Summit 
ALMER COE & CO. ANSPACH BROS. 
KENTUCKY H. C. DEUCHLER 
Louisville Trenton 
THE BALL OPTICAL CO. GEORGE BRAMMER, OPTICIAN 
MUTH OPTICAL CO. Union 


City 
SOUTHERN OPTICAL CO. ARTHUR VILLAVECCHIA 


(2 Stores) 


Westfield 
ae BRUNNER’S 
rieans 
HELMUTH HORNUFF, OPTICIAN pe Oa 
sAavLAN® PERRIN & DI NAPOLI 
. Babylon 
WEN & KING, INC. et , - 
D. HARRY CHAMBERS, INC. eae “| 4 BROWN, INC. 
A. L. KNOWLES FRANCIS D. GILLIES 
MA Bronxville 
ee eeree SCHOENIG & CO., INC. 
CHILDS, CARL 0. A. R. TRAPP, INC 


DAVIDSON & SON 
EDWARD W. HELDT 
ANDREW J. LLOYD CO. (3 Stores) 
MONTGOME RY FROST CO. 
(4 Stores) 


FOX & STANILAND, INC. 
(2 Stores) 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. (3 Stores) 
FORREST-GOULD OPTICAL CO. 


FRANK & LESSWING OPT. CO. 
GIBSON & DOTY 
PRECHTEL OPTICAL CO. 

PAUL C. RUEHL 
SCHLAGER & SCH ER 
URSIN-SMITH GU LD. OPTICIANS 
NORMAN E. VANDERCHER 

Kenmore 
BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. 

GIBSON & DOTY 

New Rochelle 
BATTERSON, INC., JOHN P. 

New York City 
AITCHISON & CO. 

EDWARD J. BOYES 
CLAIRMONT & NICHOLS CO. 
FRYXELL & HILL 
GALL & LEMBKE 
HALPERT & FRYXELL, INC. 
HARTINGER, EDWARD T. 
A. HAU Yo INC. 
HOAGLAND, J. 8. 
LUGENE, INC. a ase 
MARTER & PARSO 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, INC. 

(6 Stores) 
H. L. PURDY, INC. 
SCHOENIG & CO., INC. 
A. R. TRAPP, INC. 

Brooklyn 
HERBERT E 
BADGLEY, H. 
BECHTOLD & CO., INC. 
DOUDIET, ERNEST A. 
J. B. HOECKER, INC 
E. B. ME YROWITZ, INC, 

INC. 


ALOEMAN, INC. 
Cc 


V. R. TEDESCO 


Flushing 

BERNARD SHOLKOFF 
Hempstead 

Cc. WALTER SEE 
Jamaica, L. 


HANSEN, JOHN 
Niagara Falls 

GEORGE OPTICAL CO. 
Rockville Center 

SCHOENIG & CO., INC. 
Staten Island 

VERKUIL BROTHERS 
Rochester 

WILLIAM J. HICKEY 

WALDERT OPTICAL CO. 

WHELPLEY & PAUL 


Rye 

A. E. REYNOLDS 
Schenectady 

DAY, JAMES E. 

OWEN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Syracuse 

CARPENTER & HUGHES 

CLOVER-WHITE OPT. CO. 

EDWARD HOMMEL & SONS 


Troy 
WILLIAMS—OPTICIAN 
Utica 
KRYSTOL OPTICAL CO. 
Watertown 
ROBERT L. MEADE 
White Plains 
CLAIRMONT & NICHOLS CO. 
JOSEPH E. KELLY 
SAMUEL PEYSER 
Yonkers 
PROFESSIONAL OPTICAL SHOP 
OHIO 
Akron 
VORWERK PRESCRIPTION 
OPTICIANS 
Cincinnati 
ETTER BROTHERS 
KOHLER & CO. 
SOUTHERN OPTICAL CO. 
TOWER OPTICAL CO. 
Cleveland 
CHARLES F. BANNERMAN 
E. B. BROWN OPTICAL CO. 
RICHARD H. EBNER 
HABERACKER OPTICAL CO. 
HENRY J. PORTER 
REED & McAULIFFE, INC. 
Lakewood 
HABERBRACKER OPTICAL CO. 
REED & McAULIFFE, INC. 
Toledo 
PRESTON SADLER 


OREGON 
Portland 
MOOR, HAL. H. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
L. F. COODIN 


Ardmor 
WINFIELD poet AT CO. 
WAL a & oc 
Bethieh 
PRICE, a H. 
Bryn Maw 
J. E. LIMEBURNER co. 


te 

ERIE OPTICAL CO. 
ROS. 

WILLIAM J. MAGAY CO. 
MEYERS 


mz d 
L. E. NEWLAND II, OPTICIAN 
Jenkintown 
WINFIELD DONAT CO. 
J. E. ——— co. 
Norristow 
J. E. LIMEBURNER co. 
Philadelphia 
BENDER & OFF 
BONCHU 3 & HOLMES, INC, 
(2 Store 
A. W. BRAEU NINGER, INC. 
JOSEPH F. CLEARY 
WINFIELD DONAT CO 
pers & BOWERS 
JOS , Cc. — JR., INC. 


2 Stores) 


~ 
=" 
- 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
27 
fe} 
i) 
> 


2 Stores) 





F RANK i MORRISON 
MULLEN & WOLF 
MULLER & FENTON 
WILLIAM J, SCOTT, INC. 
WILLIAM 8. REILLY 
THE WM. F. REIMOND CO. 
SIGISMUND 
STREET, LINDER & PROPERT 
WALL & OCHS (3 Stores) 
WELSH & DAVIS 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, INC. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER 
Pittsburgh 
DAVIDSON & CO. 
DUNN-SCOTT CO. 
B. K. ELLIOTT CO. 
GEO. W. HAAS, INC. 
F. J. MALONEY 
OSCAR P. MATOUS, OPTICIAN 
CHARLES F. O'HANLON 
SHALER & CRAWFORD, INC. 
GEO. B. REED & CO 
HOMER J. SABISH, OPTICIAN 
Upper Darby 
J. E. LIMEBURNER CO. 
West Chester 
WINFIELD DONAT CO. 
Wilkinsburg 
DAVIDSON & CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Fayetteville 
McBRYDE'S—OPTICIANS 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg 
BUCKINGHAM & FLIPPIN 
A. G. —_- 


Newport New 
WHITE OPTICAL co. 
Norfolk 


E. E. BURHANS OPTICAL CO., INC. 
SMITH & JOHNSON OPTICAL 
co., INC. 
Portsmouth 
JOHNSON OPTICAL CO. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
CHARLES R. OLMSTEAD 
WESTERN OPTICAL DISPENSARY 
Yakima 
PHYSICIANS OPTICAL CO. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Ss. A. AGNEW 
Wheeling 
RAWLINGS OPTICIANS, INC, 
CANADA 
Hamilton 
W. E. DAVIES 
Montreal 
R. N. TAYLOR & CO., LTD. 
Ottawa, Ontario 
0. L. DEROUIN 
GEO. H. NELMS 
SUTHERLAND & PARKINS 
Toronto 
FRED SHORNEY, LTD. 
J. C. WILLIAMS 
Winnipeg 
RAMSAY, ROBERT 8. 


ASK ANY GUILD OPTICIAN FOR THE NAMES OF EYE PHYSICIANS IN YOUR VICINITY 
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This modest check 
is touched with Magic ! 


You write this modest check just like 
any other. Then suddenly you come to 
realize that it is touched with magic. 

You find that it has bought you a 
new outlook on the world, given you 
comfort and safety you couldn’t get in 
any other way—brought back hap- 
piness you have been missing in life. 

This magic check is the one you 
hand to your eye consultant in return 
for better vision. Small payment for 
all the priceless benefits of his great 
scientific knowledge and for his con- 
scientious guardianship of your eyes! 

If you do not have a regular eye 
consultant, why not select one now 
and let him keep your eyes at top effi- 
ciency! The cost is so moderate that 
this vitally important service is within 
the means of all. 


— Segment 


Poeeeccoes 


UNIVIS 





Should you need bifocals it may be 


that your eye consultant will prescribe | 
Univis Bifocal Lenses. These are the | 


lenses with the exclusive, almost in- 
visible straight-top reading segment 
which we firmly believe gives a 
sharper image, a larger field of vision 
and greater bifocal comfort. Thou- 
sands of eye consultants share our 
belief, but if yours prescribes another 
type, accept his judgment. He knows 
your eyes! 


There are more than 


in America. Choose one 
of them to watch over 
your eyes. Go to him 
for a thorough exami- 
nation at least once 
every two years. 





Life looks brighter through 


U Nn iviS Bifocals 


And Trifocals 


UNIVIS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK WSOP COPYRIGHT 1946, THE UNIVIS LENS CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


| 
30,000 eye consultants | 
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FOOD TO FIGHT FAMINE 


Home help is wanted. There's g 
job for every homemaker to do jp 
getting food to the world’s staryip 
masses. Wheat and wheat prod 
food fats and oils—these are the 
mainstays in food supplies be 
shipped overseas to avert faming 
The President’s Famine Emerge 
Committee has called on household. 
ers to “reduce your purchases of 
wheat products by 40 per cent ang 
fats by 20 per cent.” Other foods 
may be used to work out this redue. 
tion, as the United States Department 
of Agriculture points out. 

For instance, one small serving of 
potatoes replace a_ slice of bread 
nutritionally. At breakfast, potatoes 
can replace wheat cereal, toast, or 


biscuits. Make potato cakes from 
leftover mashed potatoes. Prepare 
hash-brown or creamed potatoes 


from boiled potato leftovers. Let 
potato salad take the place of a sand- 
wich. In stuffings for meat or 
|poultry, use potatoes rather than 
i'bread. Top meat pies and _ other 
|baked dishes with fluffy mashed 
| potatoes instead of pastry crust, 
| Serve creamed meat, chicken, or fish 
}on mashed potatoes instead of on 
'toast. In place of poached eggs on 
toast, try eggs baked in nests of 
|mashed potato. Make pancakes using 
| fresh grated potato to replace a large 
| part of the flour. Let cold mashed 
potatoes serve for some of the flour 
|in making hot potato scones. 

| An average serving of oatmeal 
without sugar and cream equals ap- 
proximately two slices of bread in 
food value. If every man, woman 
and school child would replace two 
slices of bread with a serving of oat- 
i'meal each week, this would mean 
| 135,000 tons of wheat for- the hungry 
in four months’ time. Use oatmeal to 
replace part of the wheat flour in 
making bread, biscuits, muffins, pan- 
cakes and cookies. Use leftover 
cooked oatmeal as_ thickening for 
gravies, soups and stews and as a 
'binder in meat loaf, to replace bread 
icrumbs. Serve Scotch soup occa- 
sionally, made with rolled oats, pota- 
|toes, meat broth and savory season- 
ling. Use cooked oatmeal instead of 
|bread in making fruit betties and 
| puddings. 

Where corn meal is plentiful, use 








it in cornbread, muflins, griddle 
Use left- 


lover cornbread in stuffings and 10 
place of a rice pudding, make Indian 


|i 
| caihes and in other forms. 
| 
| 
cornmeal. 


|}pudding which contains 
| Use extra cornmeal mush, sliced and 
‘fried, in meat drippings. The fried 
slices make a hearty breakfast dish, 
jor may replace wheat bread at other 
| meals. 

Use pearl barley when available t 
give body to soups and chowders, 
instead of rice, or spaghetti or vermr 
celli. Don’t overlook buckwheat 
cakes as cereal food for breakfast. 
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AND THERE, BUT FOR GEORGE BROWN, GO |- 


THE AMAZING BI-FOCAL a CONTROL 


ANY successful men . . . looking down from a 
M favorable position today . . . can thank the 
hundreds of Sonotone Consultants whose pa- 
tient hearing care through the years has enabled 
them to make full use of their real ability and 
training. 

The very nature of the Sonotone Consultant’s 
work makes him in part responsible for the 
lasting success and happiness of the people 
whom he serves... because he accepts the re Spon- 
sibility of doing all he can to keep them hearing! 

It’s not always an enviable position that this 
Consultant holds. At times it is definitely a 
“spot”... During the war, for instance, when 
in spite of manpower, gasoline and battery 
shortages and production limitations, he still 
did two men’s work, often hiked on foot to help 
his Sonotone users, and “sweat it out” to keep 
their hearing on the job. 


But “George Brown” enjoys unusual rewards! 
For instance, the pleasure of bringing people 


hearing of the very finest quality... even 
helping many who never before could wear a 
hearing aid... through the greater power and 
closer fitting to individual hearing needs of 
the new Sonotone “600”! 

The never-ending satisfaction of bringing such 
important hearing aid improvements from 
Sonotone’s laboratories (world’s largest labo- 
ratories devoted exclusively to hearing aid 
research and service). And, of course, the 


frequent letters which say in effect... If a 


hadn’t been for Sonotone and the patient care of 


your Mr. Brown, I couldn't hold a responsible 
job today! 
7 y 7 


here are 250 Sonotone offices, 1511 regularly held Sono- 
tone Hearing Centers, and hundreds of hard working 
Sonotone Consultants offering you their constant service 
vcross the continent. Look in your telephone directory or 
write Sonotone, Elmsford, N. Y. Jn Canada—Sonotone, 
229 Yonge Street, Toronto, Offices in principal cities of the 


world, 


J 


~~ WY 





SONOTONE “600” 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET— “Hearing Through 
the Years”’ tells how Sonotone works to help 


you. Address Dept. H, Sonotone, Elmsford, 
New York. ©1946, Sonotone Corp. 
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NE W. |. low calorie desserts 


in © delicious — 





FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


If you are on a weight-reducing diet, diabetic 
diet or other low calorie diet, ask your doctor 
about Dietician GLOW Desserts. Glow con- 
tains 7% calories per serving . . . Ordinary 
desserts contain as high as 80 calories. 6 flavor 
assortment 25c. Large size — 20 servings 75c. 
At Marshall Field, Macy, Hudson, May, John 


Wanamaker and other department stores. 


Tchieran 


BRAND 


GLOW 


GELATIN DESSERTS 








Pamphlets on HEALTH 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROBLEMS 
Health Inspection of School Chil- 


ERE. er ere 22 pp. 10c 
Mental Hygiene in the Classroom 70 pp. 20c 
The Teacher’s Role in Mental 

0 eS Aa ere 4 pp. 10¢ 
Suggested School Health Policies 29 pp. 10¢ 
Schedule Fatigue in School Chil- 

dren. Statement by the Joint 

ee eee oe 4 pp Te 

CHILD HEALTH 
What Does Your Baby Put In His 

EN 6.556 cs whe dames tn 24 pp. 10¢ 
Protecting the Health of the Child 8 pp. 10¢ 
How to Manage the Adolescent.. 4 pp. Se 
What To Do About Thumb 

Sucking saeeewns oan 6 pp. 10¢ 
The Family Helps the Spastic 

Eek inks 5005-4 4% faint 16 pp. lie 
The Child in the Family...... 4 28 pp. lie 

CANCER 
What Science Knows About Cancer 12 pp. 10c 
Program Against Cancer........ 12 pp. 10¢ 
Encouraging Aspects of Cancer 


Control 12 pp. 10c 


EYE, EAR, THROAT 


Wearing Glasses............... 24 pp. 10c 
The Truth About Cataracts..... 4 pp. 
What To Do for Blind Children 30 pp. 10c 
Testing the Sight of Young Chil- 

PY Pree eee eee 4 pp. 10c 
Eye Physicians, Opticians, and 

| ae 22 pp. 15ce 
Vision Chart for Schools (10'2 

EM uebids dake edp 00-4606 25¢ 
Ten Million Deafened........... 4 pp. lic 
Psychology of Progressive Deaf- 

Ditties asa ped heise e 6b «esos 12 pp. 10c 
The Hard of Hearing........... 4 pp. 5e 
The Hearing Aid of Tomorrow.. 4 pp. 10c 
Help for the Hard of Hearing.. 8 pp. 10c 
AMER. MED. ASSN., 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10 


Animals in Medicine 


(Continued from page 425) 


man modification of the Ascheim- 
Zondek, the two most commonly used 
reliable tests for pregnancy. Both 
tests employ the same principle with 
variations in type of animal used and 
amounts of urine injected. 

The pregnancy test is a test for the 
presence of hormones found in the 
urine of pregnant women and de- 
tected by their physiological action 
on test animals. When these hor- 
mones are present, the ovaries and 
uterus of the animal react in a way 
simulating pregnancy. This reaction 
produces visible changes in from 
forty-eight to seventy-two hours. It 
is a sensitive test and will give posi- 
tive results ten to fourteen days after 
conception has taken place. 

A rabbit is used im the Friedman 





| 


| their 
| positive or negative respectively. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| stimul: ition, 


DELICIOUS IN TASTE...LOW IN CALORIES | 


| latter 


| test. This test is the simplest, most 
easily read of the usual pregnancy 
itests. Although the use of the South 


| African clawed frog, a recently intro- 
duced test animal, will simplify the 
test further, their limited supply and 
|the difficulty attached to their main- 
| tenance prevent them from being 
|used in most laboratories as yet. 
| When properly performed the ac- 
curacy of the rabbit test is 97 per 
‘cent. The life of a Friedman rabbit 
|is a lonely one to insure this ac- 
jcuracy. Ovaries react readily to 
follicles’ and corpora 
hemorrhagica are formed, and on 
presence or absence the test is 
The 
pregnancy hormone injected in urine, 


|or a stimulation by physical contact 
|}may produce these dark red nodules 


on the ovary. The animals are iso- 
lated from each other to prevent the 
condition, leaving only the 


| hormone to give positive results. 


| specimen 


| 





land a 


On returning to his laboratory 
| bench, the technician took the urine 


under question, ran vari- 
ous tests to determine its concentra- 
tion (a concentrated specimen is 
necessary so that a maximum amount 
of the hormone, if secreted, be pres- 
ent. The first early morning urine 
is submitted for this reason) and to 
determine whether it might be toxic 
to the test animals. If toxicity is 
proved, the specimen is discarded 
repeat sample requested. 
When satisfied that the urine was a 
suitable fresh specimen, the tech- 
nician took it with a sterile 10 cc. 
syringe to the animal house. 

Thus it was that on this warm, 
sunny morning the technician asked 
Mr. Wright for a Friedman rabbit, 


5¢ | one that had never been used before. 


| Mr. Wright referred to his chart and 


| 


| 





went down the hall to the large back 


} room. 


Down one of the aisles and in the 
upper tier of hutches is a cage num- 
bered “6A.” Inside is a buff “bunny” 
with white paws, tail and abdomen. 
She gives the appearance of having 
just finished starring in a Walt Dis- 
ney production—gentle, quizzical, 


HYGEIA 
plain “cute’—a_ child's 
Easter. This is rabbit 
no. 106 as the metal tag clipped 
on her ear indicates. Mr. Wright 
reached into the cage, picked her up 
by the scruff of the neck, tucked 
her under his arm, and carried her 
down the hall to the anteroom, Af 
the table stood the technician, anima] 
box ready. Thus began the labora. 
tory career of rabbit no. 106. 

After weighing her to make supe 
she was indeed mature enough to be 
used, the technician put her in the 
animal box, held her head forward 
while he closed the box around her 
neck and over her back. 
was protected comfortably, pre 
vented from moving; with head and 
ears outside the, box. 


and just 
dream at 


Along the outer edge of a rabbit's 
ear is a large vein. This is the 
marginal vein, readily accessible, 


one that can be used painlessly for 
intravenous injections. Now 
technician took a sharp razor and 
removed the fine hairs growing over 
this vein area. With a dab of cotton 
moistened in alcohol, he cleansed if 
further. Gentle thumping the edge 
of the ear and pinching the vein 
above caused the vein to enlarge, 
and the needle of the syringe was 
inserted without difficulty. The urine 
was injected slowly, much as a 
glucose intravenous would be admia- 
istered to a patient in the hospital, 


The rabbit felt no pain, only per 
haps a slight hot flush. 

“There you are, Miss Bugs,” the 
technician said as the last of the 


10 cc. of urine flowed into her veins, 
“Take good care of her, Mr. Wright, 
She’s important.” 

“She’s in good hands,” Mr. Wright 
answered as he lifted her from the 
box and took her back to cage 6A, 

The- next day an additional 10 ce, 
of urine was injected in the same 


manner. Then came a day of wait- 
ing, giving the hormone, if present, 


time to produce its effect. 

The surgeon made a skin incision 
over the white midline of the ab- 
domen—an abdomen that had been 
shaved and painted with the anti- 
septic, merthiolate, in preparation 
for surgery. With scalpel and for- 
ceps the skin flaps were freed from 
the muscular layer of the abdominal 
wall beneath. The patient’s breath- 
ing was a comfortable snore and 
deep inhalations drew in more ether. 
Carefully the surgeon made a pit- 
point, bloodless incision through the 
abdominal midline. The assistant 
clipped retractors on either side. 
With surgical scissors the incision 
was lengthened while intestines be 
neath were guarded from injury by 
a rubber-gloved finger. 

During this process the surgeon, 
assistant, and anesthetist chatted 
amiably, for this was but one such 
operation in many to them. Once 
through the abdominal wall, the sur- 
geon groped among the _ intestines 
with foreceps and gloved fingers 
while the assistant held retractors. 

Presently, the surgeon said, “Here 


The rabbit 


the 
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Health Superstitions 


6 EERE EEO OOS OOS 4 44a e AEA 


“Does baldness result from NO! Pins cases aoe ey ee. Pr! also 
. € result from some types of illness, or from glandular deficiency, 
too m uch brain work . but never from too much thinking! 





NOB! Important as they are, glasses alone cannot correct faulty 


ee 
Do glasses alone vision. Your eye comfort and visual efficiency depend upon the 
ra 99 professional services and technical skills of your Ophthalmol- 
correct faulty vision?’ ogist, Optometrist, Ophthalmic Dispenser (Optician). Don’t be 
- satisfied with anything less than thorough eye care. 


Copyright, 1946, U.S.A., by American Optical Company | 


+9 " 
Y 1" 
Sa 


REFRACTION PRESCRIPTION INTERPRETATION FITTING RE-EVALUATING 








oe 





Careful people don’t merely “buy glasses.”” They know that professional services and technical skills such as these are essential 
to eye comfort and visual efficiency. It is for these services and skills — not for glasses alone — that you pay a fee. 
“Seek professional advice—not glasses at a price.” 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 


Founded in 1833 — the world’s largest suppliers to the ophthalmic professions 








HYGEI, ; 
we are. This one’s small and white 
See what you find over on this side» 

He and the assistant changed 
instruments. This time the assistant 
groped in the side of the abdomen 
nearer the surgeon. 

“Same here,” he said as he hel 
for them to see a small, white bit of 
tissue, slender and firm between his 
forcep prongs. 

“O. K.! Mark her negative,” the 
surgeon told the anesthetist. 

The surgeon was the technician of 
the first part of our story, the patient 
rabbit no. 106, and the test for preg. 
nancy hormone in the urine, Nega- 
tive. Later a negative report was 
wired to the Blankville doctor, It 
was not likely that the woman had 
a tubal pregnancy. 

Quickly the abdominal wall and 
overlying skin incisions were 
stitched, merthiolate applied freely; 
and the final coat of celloidin which 
resembled clear nail polish and acted 
as a bandage was added. In the 
meantime, the anesthetist removed 
the ether cone and the rabbit, stil} 
unconscious, chewed. When the cel- 
loidin was fixed, the rabbit's legs 
were untied, and from the trough 
of the operating table the technician 
lifted her, then placed her on her 
side in a warm corner, and covered 
her with a light cloth. The cover 
remained only a_ short time, for 
hardly had he turned his back than 
the rabbit sat up, one ear flopping, 
and looked around. Then, hip-hop, 
she took a few wobbly jumps, and 
still dazed hopped back again. 

After the morning’s _ surgery, 

N A Y N! no. 106 and her fellow patients were 

THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS HOMEL WOMA e |returned to their cages in the animal 
house. Those showing negative reac- 
Every woman possesses some qualities of feature or coloring or contour tions were to recover from the opera- 
which can be dramatized into beauty with effective make-up! The tion at least ten days before used 

famed Beauty C sel lucts and services have been developed for this again. Those that had been positive 
amed Beauty Counselor products and services have been developed tor this were to rest thirty days to enable the 
purpose. x In the privacy of her home, any woman can ovaries to become entirely clear again 
consult—without obligation—with a skilled and experienced Beauty 














before another test. Our rabbit 106, 





, FE ae . i » former group, was already 
Counselor. With her, she can try combinations of cosmetic colors in the former grouy ; : 
. . , ; ae : feeling chipper and ate well that 
... from her, she can learn techniques of application that will evening, the meal that had _ been 

reveal and dramatize her own personal attractiveness. yy For further infor- | denied earlier. 
. . . fe hl r A +4 r . p rank :« ‘ alf ‘ op ¢ arg 
mation about this unique TRY-BEFORE-YOU-BUY, money-saving A week and a half later a large 
hod of selecting the RICHT k 1B t C urine specimen arrived at the labora 

;, lecting the allen ‘ - oe ‘ 

met od oO - ecting the J make up, ca eaulty Counselors, as tory. It was a special case, and the 
listed in your phone book. Or mail the coupon below, and we will | sample had been collected over an 


| . » . 
'entire twenty-four hour period. The 
|specimen was that of a 22 year old 


‘male, submitted by one of the local 

| doctors. How could this case fit into 

'a discussion of the Friedman test for 
OC | pregnancy ? 

| Well, this female pregnancy hor- 

| 


send you a FREE tube of talcum powder! 


mone is secreted in some instances 
|other than by pregnancy. In women 
|it is secreted when a certain type 
|of tumor is present in the uterus, the 
| chorionepithelioma and the hydaditt 
form mole—the doctor’s tongue twist 


Perhaps you would like to lend your talents to this fascinating program—and earn extra 
money! We'll be glad to tell you how . . . just check the second box in the coupon. 


p------------------------------------ 


1 

| Beauty Counselors, Inc., Dept. H2, 17109 Mack Avenue llers for tumors that originate from 
I Grosse Pointe 24, Michigan || retained placental tissues. In_ the 
C] | would like a tube of talcum powder FREE. |} male certain testicular tumors wil 
| [-] | am over 21 and would like to consider becoming a Beauty Counselor. I secrete this same hormone and, 
| | | consequently, a positive reaction l 
| Nome —_———- — 1 | the pregnancy tests. A Friedmat 
Se ee . ae _ ae TF test is particularly valuable here r 

recognizing later development © 
| County ___________________State __________ { tumors due to metastasis after the 
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Miracle- 
Tuft’s “‘Ex- 
ton’’ brand 
bristling is 
stronger, 








On Every Count, Dr. West's 
Stands Out 


For cleaner, brighter teeth, more people prefer Dr. West's 






Miracle-Tuft than prefer any other brush—as proved 
by actual sales records year after year! Its host of advantages 
explains why. So, try Miracle-Tuft yourself. At 50 cents, it’s 


“EXTON’:° BrisTLING 
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your best buy for brighter teeth and a more beautiful smile! 
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Mothers — you just can’t contami- 
nate baby’s bottle when you use 
Baby-All Natural Nurser properly. 
For the no-colic nipple screws onto 
the bottle quickly, easily. No spill- 
ing. And no need to touch the 
nipple. 

Think of it! No more pushing 
and pulling a nipple over baby’s 
bottle. It’s on in a second — and 
baby can’t pull this nipple off. 

The Baby-All Natural Nurser set 
includes a screw-on, no-colic Nip- 
ple, Bottle, and a Cap which seals 
formula safely in refrigerator or 
while traveling. 


PYREX or DURA- 
GLAS BOTTLE 
Seld complete at 
all Infant Depart- 
ments and Drug 

Stores 









\ SANIT-ALL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Greenwich, Ohio 


Qolic SCREW-ON 


No“ BOTTLE-NIPPLE-CAP 











The X-Ray shows a toddler’s 

foot, twisted and warped in outgrown 
shoes. Toddlers’ feet grow very fast. 
You must get a larger size often. 


WEE WALKERS are America’s most 
popular baby shoes because they are soft, 
flexible, correctly shaped, yet cost so much 
less, you can afford a larger size often. 
No shoe at any price can be healthier for 
a toddler’s normal feet. 


See WEE WALKERS...com- 
pare them...in the Infants’ 
Dept. of the stores listed. 
Sizes 2 to 8. 

w.T.GrantCo. %S.S.KresgeCo. J.J. Newberry Co. 
H. L. GreenCo.,inc. 1.Sitver&Bros. Scott Stores 
McCroryStores Schulte-United Charles Stores Co. 


Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. Kinney Shoe Stores 
F.& W. Grand Grand Silver Co. McLellan Stores 


Montgomery Ward & Co. f — 





J, PARENTS 













SMOOTH ONE-PIECE TONGUE 






Prevents pressure on nerves, 

tissues, blood vessels. A fea- 

ture found in very few other 

toddler shoes, even at top 
prices. 


FREE: 


WRITE for pamphlet, ‘Look At Your 

Baby’s Feet.’’ Valuable information on 

foot care, and scale to measure size 

needed. Moran Shoe Co., Dept. H, 
Carlyle, ll. 











primary testicular tumor has been 
removed. In other words, if a 
tumor had given a positive Friedman, 
several days after its removal the 
Friedman would be negative. Tests 
would be repeated at intervals and if 
a positive again occurred the physi- 
cian would immediately know that 
another tumor, originating from the 
first, was forming and the malignancy 
had spread. This urine sample had 
been submitted to determine whether 
a hard, compact mass could be one 
of these testicular tumors. There- 
fore, the urine specimen required 
special handling. 

The pathologist instructed that a 
quantitative Ascheim-Zondek, in 
which varying amounts of fresh and 
concentrated urine would be injected 
into mice, be done. This would give 
an idea of the amount of hormone 
being secreted in a twenty-four 
hour period. The laboratory’s stand- 
ard Friedman was also performed. 
For this a new rabbit was desired. 
Thirty day rest periods are ample 
time for the fading of a positive reac- 
tion, but the scientist wants to be as 
absolutely certain as possible when a 
case may be doubtful or hard to read. 

This time Mr. Wright had no un- 
used Friedman rabbits available. 
New ones were still too immature. 
The next best thing was done. Rab- 
bit no. 106 had been used only once 
and that one time had given a nega- 
tive result. She was selected for the 
test. 

As before, the technician injected 
20 cc. of fresh urine during the two 
day period, and on the morning of 
the fourth day, operated to see the 
results. 

In the meantime, the remainder of 
the urine sample had been treated by 
a process of precipitating and ex- 
tracting with alcohol, ether and water 
to concentrate the hormone that 
might be present—present in such 
small amounts as to go undetected in 
the straight, fresh specimen injected 
into rabbit no. 106. This concen- 
trated form was injected subcutane- 
ously in varying amounts into vir- 
gin, female mice at intervals for two 
days. This was the quantitative 
Ascheim-Zondek. When _ sufficient 
time had elapsed, the mice were 
asphyxiated in a small gas chamber 
and their tiny ovaries examined 
under a magnifying lense. In this 
instance, all ovaries were unchanged 
and, therefore, negative in reaction. 

At this, her second operation, rab- 
bit no. 106 was also found to be 
negative. Thus, the physician might 
exclude certain possibilities from his 
diagnosis. 

Several weeks later a Mrs. Jones 
walked hesitantly into a downtown 
doctor’s office. Though she con- 
sidered this physician her family 
doctor, it had been seldom that ill 
health had caused her to call on 
him. It was not exactly illness that 
prompted this visit either. It might 
even be that she imagined some of 
her “symptoms,” for certainly other 
indications were contradictory. Con- 
fusion made her hesitate, but anxiety 





HYGEIA 
and a hopeful eagerness led her to 
make the appointment. She felt that 
the least she could do was to follow 
it through, risk feeling foolish, jp 
order to know. 

She spoke to the nurse and awaited 
her interview with the doctor 
Finally, she was ushered into his 
office, seated by his desk, and the 
dreaded but anticipated talk began 

She had fainted days before. She 
had been occasionally dizzy. She 
might have been slightly nauseated, 


though it could have been “just 
nerves.” No, there were no other 


positive indications of pregnancy 
she only had “felt funny” the Jast 


few weeks. Could he possibly tell 
oo whether she was pregnant or 
not? 


“Well, we'll see what we can do,” 
the doctor said as he recorded perti- 
nent information that she gave him. 
Then he decided that a Friedman 
test might give them the needed 
answer. So it was that a urine speci- 
men arrived at the central laboratory 
the following day for one of the 
“routine” Friedman tests. 

The technician took several urine 
specimens to the animal house for 
inoculation that day. Mr. Wright's 
chart showed that rabbit no. 106 was 
available for a test—her last such 
laboratory duty. Friedman rabbits 
are used, as a rule, only three times. 
Then they are retired to a peaceful 
homelife of their own, or, if demand 
is great, transferred to another 
branch of laboratory work. 

The urine specimen bearing the 
serial number assigned to a Mrs. L. B. 
Jones was inoculated into rabbit 
no. 106. When the operation was 
performed and the rabbit’s abdomen 
opened this last time, the technician 
gave a low whistle as his internal 
exploration ended. 

“Look at this! Four plus if I ever 


saw one!” The anesthetist and 
assistant surgeon peered in at the 
ovary held between the _ surgeon’s 
forceps. Large, deep red nodules 
burst out over the surface of the 
ovary almost obliterating the white 
tissue beneath. These were the 
corpora hemorrhagica formed on 
stimulation by the pregnancy _hor- 


mone. 

“Good for you,” the surgeon talked 
to the snoring rabbit. “Glad to know 
you're not always negative. Would 
hate to find you refractory.” 

Occasionally a rabbit fails to react 
even to known positive pregnancy 
urine. Such instances are rare, but 
always a dark suspicion lies in the 
technician’s mind when a rabbit con- 
tinually gives negative reactions. 

When the stitches were in place, 
rabbit 106 was again returned to cage 
6A for convalescence. Thus, the 
Friedman test indicated pregnancy 
when a case history or physical 
examination would show no com 
clusive changes. Physical examina 
tions later prove the findings of the 
Friedman test. Three times out of a 
hundred it may err. Though, through 
care, and the proper handling of 
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You’re wonderful... Have a Coke 
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». the great day calls for the friendly pause 


Graduation day is a big moment in any family’s 
life. “Let’s celebrate” is the order of the day. So, 
out come frosty bottles of Coca-Cola and the 


friendly pause begins. Have a Coke is the word— 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


and there’s no pleasanter way of saying “This is 
a “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 


marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


an occasion.” 
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style at first, try again! Dealers 
free folders: Maiden Form Brassiere 


Company, Inc., New York 16. 
“There is a Maiden Form for Every Type of Figure!” 
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“So safe and convenient. So 
easy to push,”’ says mother. 
“The best looking and best 
built thing on wheels!” says 
dad. And Junior—"I want 
my Shuler-Walker now!”’ 
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Write Dept. B 
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receive supplies monthly, Send for 
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animals, this even be 
lessened. 

Later in the week the buff-colored 
“bunny” no. 106 was moved to the 
outside rabbit compound. The white 
animal house is surrounded’ by 
fenced yards offering sunshine, fresh 
air and green grass to some of the 
animals. In one of these areas re- 
tired Friedman rabbits join the rabbit 
breeding stock, and in this compound 
rabbit no. 106 could hop around at 
will and make any acquaintances de- 
sired. A hutch houses her at night 
and during rains. Food, including 
carrot tops, outer leaves of lettuce 
and other greens, is plentiful. This 
is truly an ideal life. 

Then, one morning when the food 
and water were delivered, the atten- 
dant found her placidly sitting in 
her hutch, a group of little “106’s” 
gathered around her furry abdomen. 
Her mission in life was indeed ful- 
filled. 


error may 





Extrovert Mother and 
Introvert Child 


(Continued from page 426) 


attempt to study in the fields in 
which he is most interested in order 
to have a common contact? 

10. Do you always buy tickets to 
a musical comedy, because “it’s good 
for” your daughter, even though she 
may prefer serious plays? 

11. Do you allow your son to do 
things around the house that he does 





6 


| well, to bolster his self confidence? 
| 12. Do you agree with “the others” 
| when they dub him sissy and molly- 
_coddle? 

13. Do you permit him to carry a 
| discussion to a successful conclusion 
| or do you squelch him, lest he offend 
| company? 
| 14. Do you call him “fraidie cat” 
| if he tells you he dislikes department 
|store crowds? 
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New Cream 


Deodorant 
Safely helps 


Stop Perspiration 


Does not irritate skin. Does not rot 
dresses and men’s shirts. 

Prevents under-arm odor. Helps 
stop perspiration safely. 

A pure, white, antiseptic, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

Arrid has been awarded the Ap- 
proval Seal of the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering — harmless to 
fabric. Use Arrid regularly. 


39¢ plus tax (Also 59c jars) 


AT ANY STORE WHICH SELLS TOILET GOODS 


MORE MEN AND WOMEN USE ARRID 
THAN ANY OTHER DEODORANT 





| 15. Do you call him Quiz Kid when 
jhe writhes in company that indulges 
jin “small talk” and shuns serious 
| conversation? 
| 16. Do you attempt to teach him 
}mental relaxation by interesting him | 
lin things that most children enjoy? 
17. Do you insist that your daugh- | 
ter play the piano when visitors call, 
/even though you know it tortures her | 
and may ruin her love for music? 
18. Do you force her to wear| 
showy costumes and _ ostentatious | 
ornaments although she has good} 
taste in clothes? 
19. Do you goad your daughter to| 


be more forward for fear she may 
grow into a wallflower? 
4 . ° . | 
20. Do you insist that your chil-| 


dren be gogetters or do you allow} 
them to develop their own designs 
for living? 








Turn to page 476 for answers li 


HAVING A BABY 7? 


Start right with this improved, easy-to-clean, Hy- 
geianursing unit. Fewer parts—just nipple, bottle, 
and cap. Prepare full day's formula at one time. 
Only necessary to remove cap when feeding. Cap 
keeps nipples germ-free. 
Handy for out-of-home 
feeding. Useful as con- 
tainer for baby’s other 
foods. Famous breast- 
shaped nipple has pat- 
ented airvent to reduce 
“windsucking.” Sold at 
your druggist’s com- 
plete as illustrated or 
parts separately. 
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Toys Children Prefer 


(Continued from page 421) 


defined as the length of time in which 
an individual shows interest in a 
material or an activity. (As defined 
by a student nurse on her quiz paper, 
“Attention span is the length of time 
the child can hold the nurse’s atten- 
tion.”) Too many toys can be just 
gs unsatisfactory as too few. It is 
pest to choose toys of entirely differ- 
ent makeup such as a take apart toy, 
cuddle soft toy, simple construction 
foy and paper in some form. He 
ean play and do something with each 
individual toy; the take apart and 
construction set can be combined; 
the cuddle toy can serve as a pillow 
or as an Onlooker and the paper can 
be made into many things—even 
crumpling it has its interesting 
effects, especially the noise. 

At the age of 18 months inter- 
ference in play is strongly resisted by 
the child. When a child attempts to 
do something, allow him to try his 
way and let him try and fail, try 
again and succeed. Only if he solicits 
your help or if he will be hurt or 
harmed by his actions should you 
interfere. Often times a youngster 
will give up the play if he finds that 
daddy or mother or an older child is 
going to do it all anyway. If they are 
going to give so much help that they 
actually do the work of playing there 
is certainly no use for him to try. 


Children should be taught to do 
things but while they are experi- 
menting interference should be 
avoided. If a child’s play is con- 


stantly supervised he will not learn 
to play alone and without assistance. 
By giving the child individual atten- 
tion and instruction a short period 








daily, a closer relationship between | 


parent and child will develop. 


It is | 


as important for the child to learn | 


how to play alone as it is for him to 
learn how to play with some one else. 

As the child masters new skills and 
acquires new knowledge he is able to 
extend this power over larger por- 
tions of his body and his environ- 
ment. 
and new muscle patterns are learned 
the child’s mental growth is also 
encouraged and increased. 

As the child grows biologically he 
is at the same time developing men- 
tally and socially. Through play 
patterns his social patterns form. 
One of the chief purposes of toys is 
to give the child an opportunity to 
express himself and to exercise his 
hewly acquired abilities in each of 
the successive phases through which 
he must pass as a part of his normal 
development. 

The infant should learn through 
daily activities that there is a time 
and a place for everything. He 
learns at an early age when to expect 
kis meals and he should learn early 
When to expect his play time. There 
should be definite periods each day 
When the infant should have his 


| 
As toys become more complex | 
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| caught my Husband 
talking to a Strange Woman | 





s 
/ I’m not ordinarily the jealous type, but when I saw Joe talking 
to this strange woman so earnestly I began to wonder what 
was going on. And then bless me if he didn’t bring her right in- 
to the house! “Darling” he said, “this is Mrs. Adams, the Spirella 
Corsetiere. You know Mary Brown said she did her so much good 


---and...ah... well, you’ve been so tired and blue lately I just 
asked her to drop in and see what she could do for you!” 


PRESS DOWN LiFT uP 


“You see, Spirella lifts instead of 

squeezes,” she went on. “And here 
are some new doctor-approved X-Ray 
pictures that show Spirella Supports you 
inside as well as out.” Then I knew a 
Spirella was what I’d been needing. 





KEEP FIT AND LooK TRIM 
wiTtH 


pirella 


UALLY-DESIGNED 


vip 
am upport 


FIGURE S 
















2 She showed me the Spirella Press 
and Lift Test the very first thing. I 
pressed down on my stomach. Ouch! 
It felt like the ordinary corset. Then I 
lifted. What a relief! ‘‘That’s how Spir- 
ella supports you naturally,” she said, 
*And you'll look and feel lots younger!” 








‘ ws 
Abnormally low position 
of stomach (Ptosis 


. . 
Same stomach property 
raised with Spirella 


4 So she adjusted the patented 
Spirella Modeling Garment on 
me to get the accurate measurements 
for my new Spirella. This morning 
the Spirella Corsetiere came to de- 
liver my new Spirella, made just for 
me. It fits perfectly! And what a dif- 
ference it’s made already in how I 
feel and look! John says I’m a differ- 
ent woman already! If you feel and 
look tired and dragged down all the 
time, maybe you need a Spirella, too! 


P. S. lf we can help by giving you the name of 
your local Spirella Retailer, write Dept. M-26. 

In the U. 8. | In Canada 
THE SPIRELLA CO., INC. | THE SPIRE LLA CO., LTD. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. | NIAGARA FALLS, ONT, 
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recreation. As he grows older these 
periods will become longer but Stil] 
remain regular. 
When little folk begin to be SOCia- 
ble, their play is usually gregarioys 
or parallel play. That is, 2 year olds to 
are likely to be engaged in similgp . 
activities, yet not participating’in the ¢ 
same play. For instance they may de 
be found sitting side by side in the a 
sandbox, each building his own sand ' 
pile, yet there will be no sharing or th 
other active cooperation. w 
From this gregarious play, how- a“ 
ever, children develop friendly ap- pr 
proaches toward one another and od 
perhaps begin to imitate one another, ba 
Thus a more truly social type of de 
play gradually develops. By the age 
of 3, youngsters begin to play at 
together, one riding in a wagon while Hi 
the other pulls, or swinging one tir 
another, or building blocks together, by 
Play which involves only two partici- - 
pants is usually preferred by small i, 
children, at least up to the age of 3. in 
A continuous increase is noticed in aoe 
the size of groups during nursery ~~ 
school, kindergarten and primary “e 
years. Groups of three however are of 
preferred by youngsters until the age fel 
of 6 or 7 years. ha 
Simple card and board games may we 
be introduced at the age of 3 or 4, 
These games are of great value in the 
social development since only a few He 
can be played without a partner, A do; 
card game such as “Old Maid” can gra 
be played by 3 and 4 year olds, the 
a _ = . | Their hands may not be large enough tw 
}to hold all the cards but by turning Cal 
|backs to each other and spreading me 
cards on the floor, sets can be made ane 
and then gathered up and held in hay 
hands for opponent to draw the old see 


maid ecard. This game is especially dog 


s o 
V/ interesting to watch in small chil- ant 
dren because the small child usually f 
oo wants the old maid card and tries tor 








to get it instead of evading it as do Ro 

older players. Hard and _ set-fast wit 

; : ; , rules need not be followed when Wo 

A testimonial to the confidence and good judgment of teaching such games to children as - 
. . . . . . ne 

physicians everywhere is their appreciation of Atlantic they enjoy simplicity itself. - — 
rhe child who learns through play oa 


City’s health-giving qualities for the post-medical care of |to give and take, to control others, ie 
and to be controlled by others, Is 
learning the first rules of cooperation. 
| He should be allowed to play with : 





convalescents, of its unsurpassed facilities for rest. 


"a children of all ages. The different re 

lage groups learn much from each oe 

: | other just as adults can learn much : 

May we presume to suggest that what is good for the 'by observing the child. Through per 
, f : | . | play the child learns patience, toler- se 
patient is good for the doctor, too—ii only for the change of : see 2 infl 
2 : ' ance, and honesty. Through con- ie 

scene and climate—relaxation—reinvigoration—in Ameri- structive play in building, putting on 
| puzzles together, drawing pictures wh 

ca’s greatest all-year health resort. lor stringing beads, children learn h : 
that such endeavor takes time and y: 

|practice. They learn to overcome by 


obstacles when they free a wheel 


which is caught. They learn through s 
‘competitive play that they cannot ae 


‘always win and when they do wil, 


For particulars, write inot to brag too much. They learn " 

CITY PRESS SUREAU lthat the other fellow wants to wil ha 

i i i . _ - as S 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. just as much as they do. rhey learn oul 
that it pays to be honest if they - 











} want to be liked. 

















_ fited in discoveries relating to dis- 
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Man’s Best Friend 


(Continued from page 435) 


to the research experiments in which 
animals were used. In this enlight- 
ened world it scarcely seems that any 
defense of animal experimentation 
should be needed. If, on the other 
hand, it should be, it is supplied by 
the thousands of American soldiers 
who are alive today who otherwise 
might have died. For the lives saved 
on the battlefields by the new meth- 
ods of blood plasma administration 
were saved because this technic was 
developed and perfected on dogs.” 

The ceremony, which took place 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History before an audience of dis- 
tinguished scientists, was highlighted 
by a message from Dr. Whipple, who 
was unable to attend. 

Dr. Whipple attacked the anti- 
yivisection legislation now pending 
in legislature by stating, “Many un- 
informed veterans are asking the 
legislature of this state to ban re- 
search on dogs. They do not know 
of the service the dog has made to 
fellow soldiers in the war, or per- 
haps to themselves if they under- 
went bloed transfusion.” 

Dr. Whipple also explained about 
the ancestors of Josie and Trixie. 
He said, “I am gratified to send these | 
dogs to the ceremony because their 
grandparents were the dogs used in 
the fundamental investigations, over 
twenty years ago at the University of 





California, which led to the develop- 
ment of the liver treatment for 
anemia. That they are living today, 
happy and well for all the world to 
see, is Offered as a refutation that 
dogs used in research are tortured 
and their lives sacrificed.” 

A dog’s life in a research labora- | 
tory was described by Dr. Frieda S. 
Robbins, who has been associated 
with Dr. Whipple throughout his 
work in anemia and blood plasma. | 
She explained how dogs are anes-| 
thetized and handled the same as 
persons undergoing operations, if the 
research investigation could possibly 
cause suffering. Rules to this effect, 
she said, are enforced in laboratories 
Where research is conducted. 

“My daily work is with these 
dogs,” she said, “and I seriously re- 
sent the statements by uninformed 
persons that dogs are tortured. To 
assert that men and women scientists 
inflict pain on defenseless animals 
is too preposterous to be believed by 
any one who knows the affection 
Which we all have for the dogs who 
help us. 

“Not only human beings are helped 
by research with dogs,” Dr. Robbins 


pointed out, “but dogs too have bene- 


temper, rabies, hookworm and black 
tongue.” 

The Friends of Medical Research 
has been organized to educate the 
public on the importance of medical 





esearch with animals. 
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Answers to 


EXTROVERT MOTHER AND 
INTROVERT CHILD 


(Continued from page 472) 
1. It is characteristic of the ado- 
lescent age to feel grown-up and 


important. On the other hand, jobs 
of responsibility enable the child to 
prove himself. Respect the child’s 
growing powers and development 
and you will bring sunshine and 
water to the maturing plant. 

2. A thinking child will be an- 
noyed with its parent if his thoughts 
are broken into. Allow your child 
the same peace of mind that a think- 
ing adult would receive from you. 
If the child realizes you respect his 
thoughtful moments he will be en- 
couraged to think more often. 

3. There is no finer habit that a 
child can develop than reading. It 
is inadvisable to deprive a child of 
reading time. If he is happier with 
his books than meeting people, let 
him read and postpone the meeting 
to another time. 

4. Modern educators agree that a 
child shows his natural inclinations 
at an early age, particularly in his 
play. If your child would rather 
dab in paints than take part in the 
ball game, see to it that he gets his 
share of sunshine by letting him 
paint outdoors. 








5. If your son is aloof from the 
diversions of other people, do not 
force a change in his attitude. Seri- 
ous thinkers shun the pastimes of 
lesser minds. If your boy is more 
interested in the history of aviation 
than in card games, help him build a 
personal library. 

6. A child who early shows intro- 
vert tendencies is usually a sensitive 
one. He is timid of the outside 
world and is aware of il. Ridiculing 
his sensitivity and “withdrawal” may 
do more harm than good. Appreciate 
his individuality and show that you 


think him no different than other 
boys. 

7. Never force friends on your 
children. There may develop an 


inner antagonism and conflict. Your 


child may ask himself, thinking of 
you, “What does she see in him?” 


with loss of prestige—on your part! 

8. Certain people can’t take to cer- 
tain subjects! This is an axiom 
with educators. If your child is a 
wizard in drawing, be thankful that 
he has some outstanding tenden- 
cies. Seize upon his abilities and 
strengthen them! 

9. Today children mature faster. 
You will augment their esteem of 
you if you study the subjects they 
are fond of. Show them their mother 
is not a back number! 

10. Get tickets frequently for the 
plays your daughter prefers. Per- 
haps you will see her viewpoint, with 
distinct appreciation on her part. 

11. Praise accomplishes more than 
scolding. Allow child to do 


your 





HYGEI, 
small jobs around the house that are 
within his sphere of accomplishment 
He will like your acknowledgment 
of his abilities. 

12. Children are fond of the ex. 
pression, “Your best friend is your 


mother.” Will you let them down 
when the rest of the world is against 
them? 

13. Treat him as an_ individual, 
Since you will not squelch any one 
else, treat him with the same respect, 

14. This is a distinct phobia and 
its symptoms should be recognized, 
It is advisable not to thrust the child 
into any situation where a multitude 
of people frighten him. Gradually 
accustom him to small groups of 
people, proving to his inner satis. 
faction that there is no cause for fear. 
ing large groups of men and women, 

15. If he thrives on serious convyer- 
sation, surround him with serious 
minds. You wouldn’t wish to convert 


an unusual flower inte a_ weed, 
would you? 
16. Onesided individuals find it 


difficult to adjust themselves to situa- 
tions where the “other side” is eyi- 
dent. Encourage your child to keep 
his individuality, and to mix with 
his fellow beings. 


17. The greater your daughter's 
love for music and artistic accom- 


plishment, the less is her desire to 
perform “for show.” Make her feel 
she is not studying music to enhance 
the family prestige. 

17. Consider yourself fortunate if 
vour little girl shows good taste in 
clothes. Under no circumstance 
force her to don costumes that are 
contrary to her likes. She will wear 
them, if you insist, but only at the 
expense of an inner aversion which 
will later break out into definite 
revolt. 

19. If your daughter is reticent and 
shy it will be most difficult to trans- 
form her into the life of the party! 
In some cases an attempt at trans- 
formation may induce an inner con- 
flict. Let your daughter develop her 
own individuality and Prince Charm- 
ing will be sure to come along. 

20. The child who withdraws from 
the throng needs to pursue his men- 
tal orientation. The dreamer who 
gives impetus to great achievements 
is no less a creator than the engineer 
who makes a reality of the dream. 
Remember what the poet sang, 

“We are the music makers 

And we are the dreamers of dreams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world, forever, it seems.” 


Let your child dream his dreams! 
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Ability Among the Disabled 


(Continued from page 445) 


disabilities, the experience of indus- 
trial physicians and surgeons, work- 
man’s compensation commissions in 
the several states, and numerous 
other physicians, and persons con- 
nected with special organizations of 
the handicapped. Others he con- 
sulted were the American Diabetic 
Association, the American Epilepsy 
League, the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, and societies de- 
yoted to the welfare of the blind, the 
crippled, the tuberculous, and other 
special groups. Industrial executives 
and engineers and authorities in the 
safety field were queried. Out of the 
study, Bridges evolved the following 
major factors in the problem of ad- 
justing the worker to the job: 

1. The worker should be able to 
meet the physical demands of the 
job. 

2. The worker must not be a haz- 
ard to himself. 

3. The worker must not jeopardize 
the safety of others. 

4. The job should not aggravate the 
disability of the worker. 

In seeking ways to achieve job 
placement on this eminently sound 
basis a difficulty was at once encoun- 
tered, namely that the doctor who 
understands the medical nature of 





the disability seldom understands the | 
nature of industrial occupations, He | 
does not know what abilities and | 
what performance are required for | 
doing a certain piece of work. He| 
therefore tells the worker or the 
worker’s boss that the man must take | 
it easy, or that he can do light work | 
or medium heavy or indoor or out- 
door work. Or he suggests that the 
man must not be under pressure or 
tension. All this is well as far as it 
goes, but it is not sufficiently spe- 
cific to assure the worker of being 
placed where he can deliver the 
goods without harming himself or 
endangering his fellow workers. On 
the other hand, the personnel direc- 
tor who assigns men to their jobs 
seldom understands the nature of the 
medical disability including the un- 
familiar scientific terms in which the | 
doctor couches his descriptions. To 
the personnel director, such terms as | 
“Inyocarditis well compensated” or 
“valvular heart disease with partial 
decompensation” and a host of simi-| 
lar terms are without the necessary 
significance for placing the man in 
the right kind of a job which will be 
4 satisfaction to the worker, a profit 
tohis employer and a contribution to 
the economy of production. 

There is a tremendous untapped 
source of manpower in the groups 
of handicapped persons if they can 
be fitted to the right jobs. One of 
the first conclusions at which Bridges 
arrived is that we have been prone 
to look too much at the man’s handi- 
Cap and not enough at his remain- 
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pins or belts. No external odor or 
chafing. No ridges or bulges to show 
under sheer clothing. Millions of 
students, business girls, housewives, 
travelers, sportswomen keep Tampax 
handy in purse or desk drawer— 
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Again and again he 
uses the phrase “practically every 
handicapped worker has a great deal 
than disability.” It is 
the utilization of the remaining abili- 
ties rather than mere adjustment to 
the obvious disabilities on which the 
Bridges system centers. In order to 
utilize abilities, he has prepared a 
disability analysis for the personnel 
worker, and a job analysis for the 
doctor, each in terms comprehensible 
to the other. It bids fair to provide 
for the first time a method by which 
inexperienced persons can do better 
job placement for the handicapped 
than has ever been done before, and 
yet he warns, “Employment for the 
disabled is neither ridiculously sim- 
ple nor excessively difficult, or be- 
yond the ability of capable execu- 
tives. It is best accomplished by 
means of systematic planning rather 
than by rule of thumb or snap judg- 
ment.” 

In addition to analyzing the disa- 
bility, Bridges has analyzed various 
jobs. A typical analysis is that of 
climbing stairs: 

“Ascending or descending stairs, 
ramps or inclines involves two im- 
portant elements—the ability to ne- 
gotiate the course and the energy 
output. Rated on the basis of the 
frequency of the times the distance 
traveled, it is considered principally 
from the amount of stair climbing 
ability essential for the job rather 
than the frequency of the task. Be- 
cause of the energy output involved 
in this activity, considerable strain 
is placed on the respiratory and 
circulatory systems, increasing in 
direct proportion to the intensity and 
frequency of the effort. This factor 
is therefore one for careful con- 
sideration in the placement of all 
disabilities of the respiratory system, 
tuberculosis, emphysema, asthma, 
heart disease and obesity. 

“Orthopedic disorders of the lower 
limbs have diminished ability in al- 
most direct proportion to the severity 
of the demand and the severity of 
the disability. Many moderate de- 
fects of locomotion and some severe 
ones are able to manage one or more 
flights occasionally, for example, at 
the beginning and the end of the 
shift and at lunchtime.” 

Take the applicant with an im- 
paired spine-and bring him in con- 
tact with a job involving much stair 
climbing. At once it is apparent that 
the combination will not work. 
What then can he do? Obviously, if 
he cannot climb stairs, climbing lad- 
ders would be even worse; running 
or jumping would be out of the ques- 
tion and so would crawling, kneeling, 
squatting, stooping, twisting, lifting 
and carrying. But here are some 
things which do not primarily in- 
volve the spine: 

“Ability to hold or grasp an object 
is the principal requirement of 
hands. In light or fine work, such as 
picking up, pinching or proper han- 
dling of small objects, one finger and 
a thumb may provide all the grasp- 
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for adequate 
In other work, such as 
shoveling, hammering, chopping, op 
handling heavy objects, a strong grip 
with the use of the thumb and several 


ing ability necessary 


performance. 


fingers is essential. It is also neces. 
sary in the use of hand tools requir. 
ing a squeezing or grasping action, 
such as shears, and to a lesser degree 
in the use of pliers and screw drivers, 
or in the turning of valve handles, 
Provision is made for indicating the 
requirement of a strong grip in one 
or both hands.” 

In a similar way, finger dexterity 
work, operation of hand control de- 
vices, jobs requiring keen vision, 
color perception, talking (such as 
dictating, instructing), or in jobs 
sitting down providing the sitting is 
not too continuous, would suit this 
man with spinal disability very well, 

Bridges’ idea is of the utmost sim- 
plicity. It is to describe jobs so com- 
pletely that the doctor who knows 
nothing about industry can tell 
whether a given patient could per- 
form the duties of a given job. In- 
cluded is the idea that the personnel 
manager who knows nothing of medi- 
cine may have a simple description 
of the man’s disability and know 
which jobs the applicant can _per- 
form without injury to himself, dan- 
ger to his fellows, or loss in profitable 
efficiency. Small industries should 
find this plan valuable in overcoming 
the handicap under which they 
operate because they are not large 
enough to employ fulltime medical 
service. 


Bridges’ plan is not an idealistic 
dream. It is practical. Everybody 
wins. Dr. Harvey Bartle, until re- 


cently Chief Surgeon of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and a member of the 
Council on Industrial Health of the 
American Medical Association, said: 

4 . Bridges senses the need of 
clarifying and conjoining into a 
composite, scientific and _ practical 
treatise the subject matter in its en- 
tirety. His logical approach, keen 
appreciation and observations, exten- 
sive experience, understanding, acu- 
men and judgment have qualified him 
to crystallize . . . the most modern 
concepts, ingenious scientific plans, 
technics and realities in the place- 
ment of workers.” 

George H. Williamson, President of 
the Williamson Candy Company, 
said: 

“Industry’s benefits from employ- 
ment of the handicapped are tangible 
and intangible. Handicapped pe0- 
ple . . . differ in temperament and 
attitude the same as others, but be- 
cause they are limited in opportuni- 
ties, activities and interests, I have 
observed that they are more inter 
ested in their work, value their jobs 
more, and are less inclined to be 
tardy and irregular in their atten 
dance. They are friendly but want 
no favors or sympathy ... Mr 

sridges’ studies are a distinct contri- 
bution for the benefit of employers 
and handicapped individuals alike.” 
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Hiring the handicapped is not a 
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new procedure. It has been done 
sometimes On an altruistic basis, 
sometimes from necessity. During 


this last war, manpower shortages 
were such that it seems unthinkable 
from now on, to allow the inherent 
waste of manpower in permitting the 
handicapped to be unemployed or 
unsuitably employed. 

From the standpoint of industrial 
efficiency, human engineering, com- 
mon sense and plain humanity, 
Bridges’ plan for putting square pegs 
in square holes demands and should 
receive the widest possible con- 
sideration. The clear and simple 
terms in which the plan is outlined 
bid fair to assure its popularity. 





Vacation Philosophy 


(Continued from page 427) 


one of the requirements for a real 
body-building vacation. 

Many of us have taken first aid 
courses, but we have not taken re- 
fresher courses and some of us may 
have forgotten much of what we 
were taught. When the family is 
away from home, telephone, and a 
doctor, the knowledge of first aid 
may save a life or prevent a serious 
illness in case of a vacationtime acci- 
dent. Refresh your memory on what 
te do for cuts, burns, bruises, frac- 
tures and poisoning before leaving 
for your vacation this year. You 
might have to revive a person who 
has been rescued from drowning. 
Knowledge of how to treat insect 
bites, ivy poisoning or sunburn may 
mean the difference between a pleas- 
ant or an uncomfortable vacation. 
Every family should own a first aid 
textbook and a first aid kit should 
be part of the vacation equipment. 
Standard kits are available in the 
majority of large stores. You may 
‘are to include extra bandages, cool- 
ing lotions, boric acid and sodium 
bicarbonate. Your first aid kit in- 
creases in importance as your dis- 
lance from drug stores and doctors 
increases. Usually bruises, bites, 
scratches and simple injuries cause 
little trouble if ordinary care is taken 
lo prevent infection. When in doubt, 
send for or go to a doctor. 

You will undoubtedly want to sun- 
lan. Tender skin usually burns badly 
unless the first sunbaths are of short 
duration. Five to ten minutes time 
sample. Lengthen the time gradu- 
ally if you must have a dark suntan. 
Use an approved suntan oil. If you 
sunburn, treat it as you would any 
other burn. Apply cooling oil prepa- 
rations over the burned areas, or 
make a baking soda and water paste 
and spread it thickly over the burned 
surfaces. Replace the paste when it 
becomes dry. Vaseline and carbo- 
lized vaseline provide relief too. One 
part lime water to three parts almond 
or olive oil is an excellent and easily 
Prepared solution. Consult a doctor 


fuss 


if nausea or dizziness accompanies 
burns, as the patient may be suffer- 
ing from stnstroke. 

Be alert for poison ivy and poison 
oak. Ivy is a creeper or climbing 
plant with broad leaves, sometimes 
slightly notched, arranged in clusters 
of three. Oak is a shrub or small tree 
with seven to thirteen oval pointed 
leaves arranged in clusters on a com- 
mon stalk. Both have berries. Teach 
your family to recognize and avoid 
these poison plants. As the poison- 


ous substance is a resin the best 
remedy is thorough and repeated 


washing of the affected surfaces with 
warm water and soap. 

If littke water blisters should de- 
velop, keep the patient quiet and dis- 
courage scratching as this spreads 
the rash. Calomine lotion patted on 
the affected areas with saturated cot- 
ton helps relieve the discomfort and 
drys the weeping areas. 

If you are vacationing near water 
be sure to teach the children to swim 
near shore. Don’t allow them to 
swim until you have investigated the 
undertow, depth and holes. Don't 
swim within two hours after eating. 
Swimmers who stay within their 


depth seldom drown as a result of | 


sudden cramps. If a person is over- 
come in the water, get him to dry 
land. Turn him on his face and 
lift his hips up until water runs 
from his mouth. Then, replace him 
on his face, one arm straight ahead, 
the other bent under his face and 
begin artificial respiration. If you 
don’t know how to revive a drown- 
ing person learn before going on 
your vacation. Keep the patient 
warm by all means, apply smelling 
salts to his nose and do not admin- 
ister stimulants internally until he 
regains consciousness. One should 
always summon a doctor. 
Preparations that discourage mos- 
quitoes should be available. Mos- 
quito netting for babies and children 
is needed at night. Warn children 
not to investigate bee hives and 
hornet nests. These insects usually 
sting only when molested. For mos- 


quito bites, diluted ammonia is a 
good remedy. For bee, wasp or 
yellow jacket stings remove the 


stinger with tweezers, apply diluted 
ammonia, 1 teaspoon to a glass of 
water, or cover the wound with 
sodium bicarbonate and water. Re- 
lief may be obtained by applying 
cold boric acid solution, lime water 
or vinegar compress. In a locality 
where there are poisonous snakes, 
be sure antivenom serum is obtain- 
able through the local doctor. 

Enjoy your vacation. Don’t make 
the mistake of thinking a mere 
change of scenery is _ sufficient. 
Don’t forget the vital importance of 
relaxation and rest. The real ob- 
jective is to store up sufficient energy 
and resistance, both physically and 
emotionally, to carry you through the 
work or school year to the next vaca- 
tion period. 
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SCHOOLS | 











eliz, 


Especially Adapted to 


CARDIAC 
and ASTHMATIC 
CHILDREN 
Coeducational - 6 to18 
Country - By Day 
and Boarding 


ina M. Richter, M.D., Dir., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Hamilton W. Bingham, Headmaster 
CAN BE 


SPEECH DEFECTS consecreo 


Acute stuttering or loss of voice corrected. 
Normal speech restored. Speech developed 
in backward children. Residential institute. 
10 weeks’ correction course for veterans need- 
ing help or 40 weeks’ training as specialists. 
Approved under G. I. Bill. 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, MARTIN HALL, 

BOX H, BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

















Home and school for 
Beverly Farm, Inc. nervous and backward 
children and adults. Successful social and educational 
adjustments. Occupational therapy. Dept. for birth 
injury cases. Healthfully situated on 220-acre tract, 
1 hr. from St. Louis. 7 well-equipped buildings, gym- 
nasium. 48th year. Catalog. Groves Blake Smith, 
M.D... Supt., Box H. Godfrey, IL 


e TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL e 


Home school for nervous, backward children. “Best in the 
West.’ Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Experienced 
teachers. Individual supervision. Resident physician. Enro}- 
ment limited. Endorsed by physicians, educators. Booklet. 
E. Haydn Trowbridge,M.D., 1810 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City,Mo, 








THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 

For the exceptional child, special training in 
academics, speech, music, individual social ad- 
justment, occupational and physical therapy 
programs. Separate buildings for,boys and girls, 
80 Geneva Road, Wheaton, TIL 


SEX 
EDUCATION 
BOOKLETS 


By Thurman B. Rice, M.D 


* THOSE FIRST SEX 
QUESTIONS 


For parents of little children. 
Wholesome home life, char- 
acter training and accurate 
answers to first sex questions 
are fundamental. 


* THE STORY OF LIFE 


For boys and girls, ten years 
of age, telling them how the 
young come to plants, ani- 
mals, and human parents. 


* IN TRAINING 
For boys of high school age, 
interpreting their adolescent 
development in terms of ath- 
letic and other achievements. 





* HOW LIFE GOES ON 


For girls of high school age. 
Their role as mothers of the 
men of tomorrow. 


* THE AGE OF ROMANCE 


For young men and women, 
dealing with the problem as 





a unit for both sexes. Complete 
Quantity Prices set 
to 50 copies, assorted, of 5 
20 cents each . 
51 to 100 copies, assorted, in 
16 cents each filing 


101 to 500 copies, assorted, 
14 cents = 3 case 
(Remittance in full must 
accompany order) $1.00 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST 


In the recent National Traffic 
Safety Contest conducted by the 
National Safety Council, the state of 
lowa and city of Wichita, Kan., 
were awarded grand prizes as the 
city and state which, in the opinion 
of the judges, achieved the greatest 
traffic safety in 1945. 

States winning first place in their 
divisions were: Texas in the South- 
ern division, Connecticut in the East- 
ern division, Utah in the Western 
division, and Iowa in the Midwestern 
division. Among the 1,382 partici- 
pating cities, which were judged 
according to population, Buffalo took 
first place among cities of 500,000 or 
more; Oakland, Calif., in the 250,000 
to 500,000 group; Evanston, IIl., in 
the 50,000 to 100,000 group; Lynch- 
burg, Va., in the 25,000 to 50,000 
group; Stillwater, Okla., in the 10,000 
to 25,000 group; and Wichita in the 
100,000 to 250,000 group. Grand 
prizes in the 1944 contest were 
awarded to Connecticut and to Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


HELPS VETERANS 


Amputee veterans in government 
hospitals are learning how to manage 
with only one leg from a man who 
knows—because he lost his left leg 
when he was 8 years old. Acting as 
American Red Cross Hospital Con- 
sultant on Service to Amputees, 
Donald Kerr, a former college ath- 
lete who played football, baseball, 
golf, tennis, ping pong and_ bad- 
minton, and who fenced, boxed, pole 
vaulted and ran with the trackteam, 


demonstrates his skill. He hops, 
turns back flips, runs and jumps 
demonstrating to the men that a 


vigorous life is not over for them. 
Kerr’s own history, from the date of 
his injury, reads like a spiritual pep- 
pill. As the tale is told in the Red 
Cross Courier, his mother determined 
that the boy was not to be treated 
as if he were handicapped. Neigh- 
bors consequently considered her a 
cruel and unnatural parent who made 
her little one-legged boy mow the 
lawn, go for the groceries and, in 
general, behave as if he were sound 
and whole. Her methods were effec- 
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tive because Donald became pro- 
ficient in activities that require 


bodily agility. Mrs. Kerr probably 
never dreamed that eight thousand 
men would some day gain encourage- 
ment as they watched her son go 
through his paces to prove that a one- 
legged man is not a helpless man. 
Says Kerr, “A wooden leg is just an 
inconvenience, not a handicap.” 


ADDED MEDICAL MEANING 


The opening standby phrase of the 


family doctor “Stick out your 
tongue’”—has true, medical signifi- 


cance. He doesn’t say it just to take 
up time until he decides where to 
begin. On the contrary, he can learn 
a lot about your bodily condition by 
investigating the appearance of your 
tongue. A recent report in a Swedish 
medical journal points up the im- 
portance of the tongue in diagnosis. 
The doctors who carried out the 
research, using special photographic 
methods of examination, discovered 


that a smooth tongue is the most 
common pathologic change. The 


normally healthy tongue is covered 


with small, pimple-like papillae. In 
a few cases, no relationship was 
found between disease and smooth 
tongue, but in pneumonia, certain 
tvpes of heart disease, iron defi- 


ciency, malignant tumors and perni- 
cious anemia, smooth tongue was 
comparatively common. 


GERMAN RESEARCH 
German aviation research, recently 


reported on by the United States War 
and Navy departments, brought out 


some interesting data on the way 
various drugs affect the working 


efficiency of flyers. According to an 
editorial in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, German 
scientists found that caffeine causes 
a loss of confidence and great irrita- 
bility of the nervous system, while a 


mixture of caffeine and metrazol (a 
heart stimulant) results in better 
work. Diphenylhydantoin (a drug 


used to control convulsions in epi- 
lepsy) has a depressing effect. Mor- 
phine makes the subject want to rest 
and sleep, and amphetamine (benzed- 
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rine), while a good stimulant, leaves. 
a hangover. Finnish baths and ex ; 
posure to sunlight caused a_ notice. 
able improvement in the ability and 
willingness to work. 





The same editorial in The Journal 
described some startling develop- 
ments in artificial eyes, which had 
been worked out by the German re- 
searchers. One arrangement, with a 
photocell, an amplifier and a sound 
producer, converts light into sound; 
a lens system makes it possible to 
adjust different angles of view, and 
blind men using it can find their way 
about. A further visual aid changes 
light into a tone in the same manner, 
but it is combined with an ikono- 
scope, an instrument which gives the 











user an ear image, rather than an 
eye image. (Confusing, isn’t it?) 






Trained to use this device, blind men 
can read any letter of the alphabet in 
two seconds, and can recognize land- 
scapes. However, says The Journal 
in comparing German developments 
with our own, German aviation 
science does not reveal any success 
ful solving of problems that our own 
have not tackled and 













investigators 
solved. 







HINT TO MOTHERS 


A California doctor, writing in The 
Journal of the American Medical A& 
socialion, recently offered a sugges 
tion many mothers may find helpful 
He described the case of a small 
patient, a 10 month old girl who re 
fused to keep the covers over her at 
night. No matter what blankets and 
garments her mother tried, the child 
kicked them off immediately. The 
doctor solved the problem of keeping 
her warm by turning a small infre 
red lamp on the child’s bed all night 
The Journal confirmed his treatment, 
saying that infra-red rays are merely 
heat rays, possessing no mysterious 
or unusual properties. The only pos] 
sible danger in using them as a heat 7 
source would result from a too Me 
tense concentration of the rays on the” 
body. Since this would cause Durie] 
ing, the child would undoubtedly) 
complain before serious damage Wa 
accomplished. ; 


































